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Barnes New Mathematics. 


Just Ready: THE 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC 
Oral and Written, ; 
Designed for Primary and Intermediate Schools, 


By JOSEPH FICKLIN, Ps.D, 
Author of National Arithmetic, Advanced Arithmetic, Algebra, &c., &c. 


i— 


** An Opinion.’’ 

“Simplicity and precision are so harmoniously blended with an appreciative 
recognition of the Object Method of teaching, through attractive illustrations, that 
Arithmetic seems like a story, in its charm for the young, and becomes as inviting 
as any branch of Natural Science.” 


A copy of this work will be sent to any Teacher, for examination, upon receipt of 30 cts. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
111 William St., NEW YORK. 


NEW ENGLAND AGENT, Office of Charles H. Whiting, 
(late Hall & Whiting), 32 Bremfdeld Street, Boston. 
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H. B, CARRINGTON, 


NEW 


BOTANIES. 
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WOOL’S. 


READING. 
MONTEITA’S SCIENTIFIC, 


GEOGRAPHIES. 


APPLETONS’ STANDARD SYSTEM * PENMANSHIP. 


The Outgrowth of Advaneed Methods of Teaching. 
IN THREE COURSES. 


1. Lead-pencil Course, - - - - «+ «= £=Three Nos. 

2 ions Course (tracing), - - - - - «+ «= = Two Nos. 
* (Short Course (without tracing), - Seven Nos, 

3. Grammar Course, - - - - - = Seven Nos. 


Grading and Plan. 


No. 1 gives the short and stem letters singly, and 
combined variety of little words, 
These are built upin an easy pleasin with 
tbe graded columns, such as: ie 

jon|one|once | ce| ice | mice 
|in | coins | ea | sea | seag 

Plenty of initial-letter practice is given, and there 

are two figure-columns on each page. 


No. 2 has the entire small alphabet and the 
columns. On each page an initial letter is given; then 
the same letter in a combination or word; then a longer 
word made up of the preceding ; which leads up to 
little phrase or thonght-picture, as: 

| moon | a new moon. 
| canoe | ina canoe. 

The pages are bright with happy thoughts, which 
draw the pupil’s interest to every line. Two figure- 
columns are given on each page. 

Neo. 3 gives all the capitals, with figures, fractions 
and Each page has an initial; then an easy wo 
with the same initial capital; then some little sentence 
with the same initial word, such as: 

A | Ants | Ants make little hills, 

The book is full of pretty little sentences, all within 

the scope of a child’s thought and language. 


TRACING.—There is some tracing in each book, 
but every has space for independent writing. A 
chart ot the small and capital letters, both script and 
italic, is given on the cover of each series. The instruc- 


THE LEAD-PENCIL COURSE.| 


No. 1.—World-building. 
No. 2.—Phrase-building. 
No. 3.—Sentence-building. 


These books hegin the teaching of penmanship at 
least three grades lower than do any other primary 
books published. They are designed to go into those 
grades where writing is now done exclusively on the 
slate. The paper is specially adapted to the lead pencil, 
but may be used with pen and ink if desired. 


General Features of the Lead- 
Pencil Course. 


WRITING MADE THE EXPRESSION 
ef Thought.— These are the first real primary 
writing booxs that have ever been published, because 
they have made writing the expression of thought, 
rather than dry, abstract science; and use the 
words, phrases, and sentences that make up the copies 
ere all taken from a child’s vocabulary, thus making 
the child’s writing the expression of a child’s thought. 

EACH LETTER AN OBJECT-LESSON. 
—It is the author’s aim to place in the child’s mind a 
complete picture of the letter, and to teach him to 
strike out for THE WHOLE LETTER in writing it. 

EACH LESSON A LANGUAGE - LES-| 
son.—Every copy has been selected with a view to inter- 
est and please the pupil. His plays and the familiar 
objects that delight him are woven into his copies, so 
that every line he writes brings to his mind something 
happy ond pleasing. He is learning to write by writing | tion on the covers is designed for the children, and is 
thoughts, just as he learns to read by reading thoughts. | brought down to a child’s understanding. 


For Specimen Copies and Terms for Introduction, address 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


JARV 18’. 


MONTEITH’S, 


McNALLY’S, INDEPENDENT SERIES. 


NEW 


ALLEN: 


ARNOLD: English Literature, .. 
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GARNETT: 
HUDSON: 


Beowulf, .....-.-: 
Translation of Beowulf, 
Harvard Shakespeare (20 


LITERATURE. chool Shakespeare (cl.), 


13 Tremont Place, | 
BOSTON. 


Guide to English History, 


CARPENTER: Anglo-Saxon Grammar and Reader, as 
English of the XIVth Century, ... 


Harvard Shakespeare (l0vols.), . . . 
Life, Art, and Character of Shakespeare, 4 


Copies sent to Teachers for Examination, with a view to Introduction, on receipt of Introduction Price. 
CINN, HEATH, & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco 


tae $ 20 HUDSON: English in Schools, . . 
Three-volume Shakespeare, per vol., . . 
Expurgated Family Shakespeare,. . . 
Text. book of Poetry, 
Text-book of Prose,. ..... 
Pamphlet Selections, Prose and Poetry, 24 
vols.),. .25 00 Classical English Reader, ....... 90 
- 20 ~4 LOUNSBURY : Chaucer’s Parlament of Foules, ..., 40 
45 


ROLFE: Craik’s English of Shakespeare, .... 
SPRAGUE: Milton's Paradise Lost and Lycidas, . . 45 
Selections from Irving, ........ 32 


{80 Wabash Avenue, 


4 Bond Street | poe 
ICACO. 


NEW YORK. 


The Saratoga Summer School, 1883, 


BEGINS JULY 9, AND CONTINUES SIX WEEKS. Fd a 
Director of Stern’s ool o of N. Y. City 
pirectors: {S|GMON M. STERN, cites P. HAWLEY. 
The Program is ready to be sent free to all applicants. It contains particulars a ut the 
_ $ t-books ; Lect , in Ge French, and English ; Reunions ; Latin, Greek, 
3 STERN'S SCHUOL OF LANGUAGES OF CITY, 
or The Sa@Gmtega Summer School, Box 1063, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 4i7a 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 


The Delsarte System of Expression 
APPLIED TO READINC, ORATORY, and ACTING. 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, 1.A., Prof. of Oratory at Tufts College, and Special Lecturer on the 
Delsarte System in the Nat’! School of Oratory, Philadelphia, will open a Summer School of Elocution at College 
Hill, Mass. Term com ednesday, July 11, to continue 4 weeks. Those wishing to join the School 
will send names. Excellent board and rooms. For further information address, College Hill, Mass. 317k 
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Graphite Pencils 


§-—Soft. 
S M— Soft Medium. 
H—Hard. 
V H-Very Hard. 


DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
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Erasive Rubber. 


(Patented March 7, 1882.) 
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Send for Circular. 
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R. & J. BECK,| BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


Brain and Nerve Food. 


Manuf’ing Opticians, General School Furnishers, t li d Phos-phites 

PHILADELPHIA. 19 Bond Street, New York. Vita Bod 
TORES NERGY LOST BY NERVOUS 
DE ERRATIC. PAINS ND. NEURALGIA; REFRESHES THE NERVES TIRED. 
and all Accessories and Out- EXCITEMENT, OR EXCESSIVE BRAIN FATIGUE; STRENGTHENS A BILITY 
fits, with every description of GIVES RENEWED VIGOR IN ALL DISEASES Or EEEVvOUS ; 
3 Vv 

IT IS THE ONLY PRE tal growth of children, pre- 


It gives vitality to the insufficient bodily or men 


OPTICAL and 
- . It gives a better disposition 
to cad “Sharon “as tt to and body. 
2 Composed of the Vital or Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ, 
“veh Octahaas of 156 pages PHYSICIANS HAVE PRESCRIBED 600,000 PACKAGES. 
eer For sale by Druggists or by mail, 81. F. CROSBY CO., 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 


STLICATE 


oF sible q t, 
— |The Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetailed Desks. Black Diamond Slating : ent and mace 

| | if 4 Cloth, &c. Blackboards LAPILINUM (Stone Cloth), — A perfect flexible blackboard. Rolls 
es St H tightly like a map, without injury. 35 and 46 inches wide. $1 25 and $2.00 91.0% Ho. 2, 9% 29% 
ROLL BLACKBOARDS.—Lapilinum mounted on rollers, Prices, No. 1, 2x8 ft., $1.00; No. 
— “3 | PRATT & CO 00K SLATE CO 

= 335 No. 19 Bond Street, New York, | Send for Circular. 
— Barclay St H. B. BENJI AMIN, york,| /eachers’ Agencies, 
late indy tencher of Plane music nnd Ol pata «wale [aud for Pamilien, Colle: 
more acceptable. Apply at once to Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. tim. Ht lo mailed fer S-cemt stamp, 
Manager N. £. | ogy ai A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. ~~ alas Application-form. 4 Mailed for 
CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary 
Agents Wanted. _ | tar new came T Re BARGE) NEW YORK. 
? 
IF YOU WANT Th ENGAGE E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, | Teachers’ Agency 
{ntroduces to coll , schools, and families superior 
IN THE SALE OF MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 


BET of Dusted States, . 
|Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. The Pa Aucatio Bureau 


NTEDs and cogaging sod train- 


ing others to sell,—a new and rich work “ never ° 4 1 tab- 

Chemical and Physical Apparatus. it has a firmly estab. 
with all pertaining to the Home and farm, and who| The mest Complete Axortwent and canons Stock RICHARDS G CO 398 _ |California and from Minnesota to Texas. 
can earn $1000 to $2500 a year. Don’t take our word ef CHEMICAL APPARATUS iu America. . BOWERY. The testimonials FROM ITS PATRONS show 
Orrosirs St., New Work City. the Manager's experience of over 

twenty years as Teacher and Superin- 


regarding this great standard work, but investigate! Pure Re-agents, Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
‘ tendent enables him fully to comprehend 


It is a waste of time to sell ordinary books when we is 
can give you one beyond all competition. Address, 
JOSEPH Gi LLOITS A Teachers, ald that by couscientions 
STEEL PENS. [77 


iately, stati rience i » and i 
resentation, honesty, and fair-dealing, the 
Bureau has won a reputation that gives 
THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332,351,170, Ge 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES — 


Phiia., Pa. (Cut this out), 416 b 
its candidates the very best prospects 
SOLD sv ALL DEALERS mmnovasour me WORLD. 


For Gen. DODGE'S & Gen. SHERMAN'S Bran New Boox 
THIRTY-THREE YEAR G 


OUR WILD INDIANS, 


Introduction by #en. Sherman, Superb Dlustrations. This 
great work was bseribed for by res’t Arthur, Gen. 


WE WANT 1% ar BOOK AGENTS 
of success. Good Teachers desiring posi- 


tions should register atonce. Fall vacan- 
cies are already coming in. Send for appli- 
cation-form and list of testimonials. Calls 


and hundreds eminent men, and 18 indorsed as the 
for Teachers by letter or telegram will re- 
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THE FISHER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF. 


The faint, low moon hung in the purple day, 
And nn! white cloud through seas of sunlight drifted ; 
Blue were the waters of the smooth, bright bay, 
And white the beach as sands of silver sifted ; 
The fishers’ boats, like dreamy things at rest, 
Rose softly with the sea’s low-swelling breast. 


Fair as an image, on the shores, alone, 
With thoughtful features, stood the fisher’s daughter; 
Upon her hair the still, warm sunlight shone, 
And at her bare feet sang the rippling water; 
One small, brown hand to shade her eyes she raised, 
And far out on the sunlit ocean gazed. 


In fancy now, amid these city walls, 
I see again that little seaside fairy; 
Again the sparkling water ebbs and falls 
Before her simple, childlike form so airy; 
And, in the rumble of the busy streets, 
I hear that sweet old chant the sea repeats. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


CRAMMING AND Stupies,—Parents are more to 
blame in this matter than teachers. It is certainly part 
of the teacher’s duty to see that pupils do not overstudy. 
But, after all, teachers supply only what is demanded of 
them, and they can hardly be blamed if no complaint 
comes from those who know the children most thor- 
oughly, have charge of them during all but five hours of 
the day, and can see just what studies they bring home. 
The real trouble is that parents are ignorant, or indiffer- 
ent, or ambitious; they want their children to know as 
much as other children; they often do not know how 
much their children work out of school; quite as often 
they are blind to the present effect of this cramming, 
or heedless of what may be the result within a few 
years. “More haste, worse speed.” If children are 
allowed to develop naturally; if the body is not sac- 
rificed to the intellect; if parents will be patient, will 
refrain, will trust to the maturing of the child’s powers 
to make up for what he seems to lose in school, we shall 
see a healthier, more evenly developed generation of 
young men and women, and hear less of people who 
have had to give up work because they are suffering 
from the evil effects of cramming at school.—Boston 
Advertiser. 

Promoters or ProGress.—Teachers cannot all, 
like Rosseau, Pestalozzi, Bacon, and Spencer, be pro- 
gressors, but all may at least be promoters of progress 
by placing their influence on the side of reform, even 
when their weakness forbids their pushing it. In the 


name of the professions and the growing generation 
under our charge, let us not be dbsequious trucklers to 
public opinion.— The Hducational Advance. 


Scuoon anp Morat — If there is less of 
show and parade now than formerly, in the matter of 
moral culture in school it does not follow that the chil- 
dren are deteriorating in morals. The “system” that 
is decried by the unthinking has broken up much of 
the immorality and rowdyism that disgraced the schools 
in the no-systemera. There is nothing connected with 
the public schools which gives a shadow of truth to the 


charge, heard so often, that little is done or said in them 
to create a healthy moral activity on the part of the 
pupils. There are few agencies doing as effective work 
in improving and elevating the moral tone of our peo- 
ple as the free schools are doing. — Supt. Alston Ellis, 
Ohio. 

Morats anp Manners. — It isa simple thing to 
give a free lecture on morals and manners to a school 
collectively ; for talk is cheap, and when well-timed and 
appropriate reaches many. It ought not to be difficult 


265|for any one who dares to assume the responsibility of a 


teacher to set a good example. But to eradicate injuri- 
ous habits and to help the child to replace them by good 
habits, is toil and labor. The task, though hard, is not 
to be despaired of ; here is where the educator may win 
his laurels in practical work of the highest order,— 
which is to teach the youth of his generation the virtue 
of self-control.— Report of Com. on Moral Ed., Wis. Tea. 
Association. 

Mersops.—No matter how excellently prepared 
your method, if you cannot, through it, arouse the child 


to reach out and, by his own efforts, grasp at the fruit 
of knowledge, you had better throw it away.— Xz. 


Reapine AND Lisrartes—Perhaps no change in 
our school work within the last few years has been so 
striking as the increased attention given to general 
reading. But it is easily possible to overdo the reading 
even of unobjectionable books. I am told by the custo. 
dians of our public library that there are among the 
pupils of the schools, boys and girls who take out a book 
every day. What they can do in the way of reading a 
book every twenty-four hours, is a matter for curious 
inquiry. Of course such pupils do, and can do, but little 
in their school studies. All hopes of such a one’s be- 
coming a good scholar, unless the habit is speedily 
broken up, are utterly baseless. The rule for the read- 
ing of school-children should be,—a moderate quantity, 


and that of the best, — the kind that “leads the reader 
to visit the wide and breezy uplands of thought for 
himself.” —Supt. John Hancock Dayton, O. 


Bisoor McQuarp urges, with a twinkle of Irish 
humor, that our schools are already communistic, as if 
there could be any associated effort for human benefit 
in God’s universe that did not have the principle of com- 
munism in it, and he can never forget, while speaking 
one word for America, to put in two for the Pope. He 
would destroy the public school system because it edu- 
cates at the public expense, in order to introduce a sys- 
tem that fails to educate the young in the principles of 
good citizenship and would soon disintegrate the re- 
public.—Boston Herald. 

Recess Tue Orser Sipe. — From the teacher’s 
standpoint, looking simply at the effect upon the disci- 
pline, the no-recess plan has much tocommend it. The 
assumed gain in morals, resulting from a discontinuance 
of play-ground intercourse, commends it in an ethical 
point of view. On the other hand, the sanitary effects 
are yet to be reported upon. I should have grave 
doubts as to the healthful condition of a school where 
discipline was unnecessary, and I question the desira- 
bility of placing a rigorous restraint upon the associa- 
tion of school-children in their sports and games. I 
would sooner assign the teacher a part in such recrea- 
tions, than deprive the children of them. Isolation is 
not conductive to the development of the best types of 
manhood or womanhood. The intercourse of school- 
children should be preparatory to the realities of life 
which are awaiting them. That 

‘* Men, by attrition, are fashioned 
Just as pebbles are washed by the stormy sea,”’ 
is equally true of children. . Not all the best of the 
child’s education is obtained from books. If the play- 
ground has its evil tendencies, it has also its moral and 


elevating influences ; it is unfair to assume that the one: 


will be powerless in the presence of the other. It is 
safe to await a longer experience of the more enthusias- 
tic reformers in this particular, before changing our 
practice.—Supt. B. R. Snow, Albany, N. Y. 


SOME OTHER FACTS ABOUT ILLITERACY 
AND SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 


BY W. L. PILLSBURY, SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


The JournaL oF Epvucarion of March 1 has the 
following, among other statements, credited to Mr. 
Joseph Cook : 


a. Of the 10,000,000 voters of the United States one in five 
cannot write bis name, 

b. The nation is now charged with the education of 18,000,- 
000 of children and youth. Of these 10,500,000 are enrolled in 
public and private schools, but the average attendance is only 
6,000,000; 7,500,000, or five-twelfths of the whole, are growing 
up in absolute ignorance of the English alphabet. 

c. At the present rate of the increase of the number of chil- 
dren not attending school, there will be in ten years more chil 
dren in the United States out of schools than in them. 

d. In 34 cities from 50 to 82 per cent. of children of school- 
age ara not enrolled at all. In 86 cities the average attend- 
ance is only about two-thirds of the enrollment, or one-third 
of the population of school-age. These 86 cities contain over 
8,000,000 inhabitants, or nearly one-sixth of the total popula- 
tion of the country; but more than a third of their population 
of school-age never enter the school-room at all. 

e. Chicago,—proud queen of the Great Lakes,—enrolls less 
than half, 43 per cent., of her children in public schools; less 
than a third are habitually in school; 57 per cent. never attend 
at all, and of these very few receive instruction in private 
schools. 


J. In spite of all the appliances of education, the increase of 
illiterate voters in the South from 1870 to 1880 was 187,671. 

_ Statements, almost identical with these, have been 
going the rounds since Senator Blair of New 
Hampshire made his speech, in June last, in favor of 
his bill proposing government aid for common schools. 
Now these statements are in part false, in part gross 
exaggerations; and the truth that there is in them is 
so presented as to suggest false conclusions. If na- 
tional aid for education is a wise proposition, it does 
not need such help, and will gain nothing from it, 

Take statements a and f: The author would have us 
believe that 20 per cent. of the legal voters of the coun- 
try cannot write. The fact is that there were in the 
States (the result is substantially the same if the terri- 
tories and the District of Columbia are included), by 
the census of 1880, 12,605,513 males of voting-age; of 
these 1,888,894 could not write, or 14.9 per cent. The 
data are not given for eliminating the males of voting- 
age who are not legal voters; but leaving them in has 
not, I believe, materially lowered the percentage. So 
the statement that 20 per cent. of the voters cannot 
write is 334 per cent. too high. 

But it is important to consider more than the condi- 
tion of things now; we should compare with the census 
of 1870, in order to sve whether illiteracy among the 
voters is on the increase or decrease, 

The per cent of white males of voting-age, who could not 
write was,— 


The per cent. of males of voting-age who could not write 
was,— 

In 1880, . . . . 149 
Increase of males of voting-age, 1870—1880, 


35.7 per ct. 
Increase of same who could not write, + 18.2 per ct. 
Increase of white males of voting-age, 1870-'80, 848 per ct. 
Increase of same who cou!d not write, 18.0 per ct. 
Increase of colored males of voting-age, 1870-'80, 42 9 per ct. 
Increase of same who could not write, 18.2 per ct. 


Or if we look at the Southern States alone: The per cent. of 
white males of voting-age who could not write was,— 


In 1870, 89+. 

The per cent. of colored males of voting-age who could not 
write was,— 

In 1870, . . 83.6 

In . . - 692 
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903,630 the same ages could not that one or both, are demanded, shall be willing 
In 1880, . - + 141  /ig, an increase of 30 per cent. in the amount of work to/to accept the result, But I deprecate most earnestly 
The per cent. of colored males of voting: age whe could be done has been met and overcome. It seems to me/any such marshalling of figures and exaggerations in 
| that we have good. reason to congratulate ourselves with|this discussion as shall mislead and bring contempt 
= 5 . 76.2 |the success of our fight with illiteracy thus far, and to|upon our best public schools, and belittle splendid re- 
The per cent. of malt of voling-tge wee could not be of good cheer for the future. sults already achieved. 
write was,— There is the same trouble with statement d as that 
~ already noted in regard to b. What is meant by NATURE. STUDY IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 
Tecrease of males of voting-oa, 1870-'80, 87 4 per ct. |School-age is not defined, as it should be to make the wie 
Increase of same who could not write, 19.1 per ct. |statement of any value. When in one city the school- BY CHARLES H. FORD. 


39.4 per ct. 
29.4 per ct. 
32.9 per ct. 
15.1 per ct 


Increase of white males of voting-age, 1870-’80, 
Increase of same who could not write, 

Increase of colored males of voting-age, 1870-’80, 
Increase of same who could not write, 

These figures show that, whether we look to the 
whole country or to the South alone, the population of 
voting-age has increased at nearly double the rate at 
which the number of those of the same age who cannot 
write has increased,—certainly a substantial and cheer- 
ing gain; unless, indeed, there be enough of truth in d 
and ¢ to forbid hope. 

Mr. Cook asserts that there are 18,000,000 children 
and youth with whose education the nation is charged. 
Without stopping to object to the use of the word 
nation in this connection, although it has been the 
unvarying policy of the nation to leave the States to 
establish schools,—the truth of the statement depends 
upon whom Mr. Cook means by “ children and youth.” 
If he means persons from 5 to 20, both ages included, 
his estimate of 18,000,000 is about right. The sixteen 
years from 5 to 21 will give eight years to primary, four 
years to secondary, and four years to superior instruc- 
tion. But does Mr. Cook mean that all these years, 
including the high school and a college course, are 
needed, not to give a knowledge of the English alpha- 
bet, but to save one from “absolute ignorance ” of it? 
If he does not mean this, what is the sense in his say- 
ing that the 7,500,000 persons between 5 and 21 who 
were notin school in the yearof grace 1880, are growing 
up in absolute ignorance of the English alphabet ? 
Does he mean that because these 7,500,000 persons were 
not enrolled in school in 1880 they never have attended 
school long enough to learn to write, and never will at- 
tend long enough for that result? The statement in- 
volves the absurdity of saying either that a child who 
does not attend school all the while from the time he is 
five years of age until he is twenty, will be an illiterate, 
or that all persons between 5 and 21 not found in 
school in 1880 thereby became illiterates for life. 

If, as Mr. Cook says, forty-two per cent. of the chil- 
dren and youth of school-age are growing up in ignor- 
ance of the letters of their mother-tongue, we should 
expect to find the same per cent. of those who become 
of age in any year also illiterates; but the returns of 
the census show less than 16 per cent., and the exag- 
gerated statement is about two and one-half times too 
large. 

But how about the present rate of increase of pupils 
not attending school? The population of the States 
and the District of Columbia increased 29.41 per cent. 
in the last decade. The increase in school attendance 
during the same period was about 38 per cent. (In 
getting this percentage, for a few States I have taken 
the attendance of a later year than 1870, because I 
could not get the figures for 1870; but doing that has 
probably diminished the per cent. of increase.) So this 
note of alarm seems to have been falsely sounded. 


Again, decrease in school attendance is not of itself 
alarming. If our school-age covers a period much 
longer than is necessary, if the schools are good, to ac- 
quire a common-school education,—and this is the case 
in many States,—the very excellence of the schools tends 
to diminish the enrollment. The reason is obvious. 
The better the schools, the shorter the time which it 
will take the pupil to acquire the education usually 
sought, and, consequently, the smaller will be the en- 
roliment. If our children were getting a poorer educa- 
tion now than formerly, that might be a cause of alarm; 
but there is nothing beyond the assertion of some cap- 
tious critics of the public schools to show that such is 
the case, Certainly the statistics of illiteracy do not 
show it. The census of 1870 retarned 927,632 between 
15 and 21 who could not write; the census of 1880, with 
an increase in population of about 30 per cent., returns 


age is 4-21; in another, 6-18; and in a third, 5-15, it 
is idle to compare percentages of these varying numbers. 

And we have again the surprising non sequitur that 
one-third of the school population of certain cities never 
enter the school-room, because that one-third was not 
enrolled in the year of the census. As well might I 
say that Mr. Cook never attended Phillips Academy, 
Andover, because I do not find his name in last year’s 
catalogue. 

Following up the same line of argument, Mr. Cook 
pays his respects to some of these 86 cities, — among 
them, Chicago. If it be true that 57 per cent. of the 
children of our largest city never attend the public 
schools at all, and that of these very few received in- 
struction in private schools, Mr. Cook should pity us 
and spare us the sarcasm of “ proud queen of the Great 
Lakes” in the same sentence in which he relates the 
sad story. But here again the figures, as presented, 
lie. In the school year ending June 30, 1880, Chicago 
had,— 


Persons of school-age,— 6-21, 134,935 
No. enrolled in public oem, ° ° ° 59,562 

No. enrolled in private schools, . 80,134 


Per cent. enrolled in all schools, 

But, how about the 33.6 per cent. not enrolled ? 
Were they growing up in illiteracy? Of the younger 
ones, some were at home, because their parents wisely 
thought them better off there until they were older. 
Of the rest, a few were unable to attend for various rea- 
sons: A few were in colleges or other institutions of 
superior instruction; a great many were not enrolled 
because they had already acquired in the city schools 
what would pass anywhere for a good common-school 
education ; some were already married and had families 
of their own, so that, presumably, they were too busy to 
go; and some, undoubtedly were growing up in illiter- 
acy. But the struggle with illiteracy seems to have 
been pretty successfully waged, for figures, furnished 
me by the Census Office, charge Cook County (of which 
Chicago is about five-sixths) with but 1,624 persons be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 20, both inclusive, whe cannot 
write. If we assume that these were all in the city, 
and distribute them equally to each of the eleven years, 
we should have 150 persons coming of age each year in 
Chicago who cannot write. It is unfortunate that the 
number is so large; but does it justify the epithet, 
“proud queen of the Great Lakes” ? 

The fact is, that the educational problem which the 
census returns of illiteracy present is not stated when 
we say that there are 6,000,000 over 10 years of age 
who cannot write, and 5,000,000 who cannot read; for 
five-sixthe of them are already beyond the reach of the 
schools. Nor, on the other hand, should we fail to re- 
member that many not classed as illiterate receive far 
too little education to fit them for intelligent citizenship | us, 
and the other duties of life. The practical question is, 
first of all, Can we, with the means now in use, give all 
our children that which it is both their right to receive 
and our duty to give, ——a good common-school educa- 
tion? And I include in this, as has been held by the 
Supreme Court of this State, the high-school course of 
study wherever practicable; and I would have it sup- 
plemented by the State University, wherever private 
enterprise and liberality has not abundantly provided 
the means of superior instruction for all who desire it. 
If we answer that question in the negative, we must 
inquire further, how more schools and more teachers 
may be provided where they are needed, and how the 
children who are habitually staying out of school shall 
be brought in. If a fair discussion of these questions 
shall demonstrate that State and local taxation ;—up to 
reason limits, — and State management, are either 


of them inadequate, and that ngtional aid and national 


Children in the primary grades of our public schools 
spend from four to five hours a day in school. Those of 
the intermediate and grammar grades spend from five 


to six. 
Taking the minimum in each case, there are spent, 


each day, two hundred and forty minutes in the pri- 
mary and three hundred in the other two grades. We 
may count then, on the average, two hundred and 
seventy-five minutes, of which thirty-five may go for 
opening exercises and recesses, leaving two hundred 
and forty for school work. This time is devoted to 
reading, writing, spelling grammar. (language), geog- 
raphy (in the primary?), arithmetic, drawing, and (let 
us be liberal) music. 

Making the most of this program, we find two hun- 
dred and forty minutes devoted to eight subjects, the 
first four of which belong,—and in the lowest grades, 
may come,—under the head of language. This gives 
an average of thirty minutes to each subject, and of 
two hours to the department of language in its various 
forms. (The proportion given to language will be still 
greater in the primary grades taken by themselves.) 

No educator, who, in this year of grace 1883, possess- 
es any valid claim to the title, will have the hardihood to 
deny that the study of natural science is valuable as a 
means of mental culture, developing the perceptive, the 
reasoning, and the descriptive powers. We might here, 
then, if we chose, dwell with emphasis upon its value 
as an aid to the study of language, and as a basis for 
the better study of the other branches; but we prefer to 
take the subject upon its own merits, and accordingly 
forbear. 

Shall we affirm that a knowledge of the structure 
of the human body, and how to take care of it, is of less 
real value to the average citizen, of either sex, than 
the ability to sing well, ordraw well ? Would it be 
rank heresy to say that the knowledge of what to eat 
and how to eat is as valuable to a physical being as the 
knowledge that Kurnel is spelled c-o-l-o-n-e-l? Or 
that the man who attends to the matter of cleanli- 
ness, and says, “ I would have went,” is no worse than 
the man who has a dirty skin, and says, “I would have 
gone ?” ; 

When we consider that under the term “ natural 
science ” we include physiology, zoology, botany, philoso- 
phy, ehemistry, geology, mineralogy, and astronomy,— 
which would bring the number up to eight,—is it an ex- 
orbitant demand on our part to ask the slender pittance 
of ten minutes a day,—one twenty-fourth of the whole 
time,—for the six most important (suitable to children) 
of these eight ? Would any teacher, would any board of 
education, be so niggardly as to refuse, after careful con- 
sideration of its claims, this small meed of time to the 
whole group of scientific studies ? We are unwilling to 
believe this. And yet teacher after teacher has said to 

“ Yes, this is a good thing, but we have no time for 
it.” I wish now to show what can be done in an eight 
years’ course extending through the grammar grades, 
by taking ten minutes each day for the study of nature. 
We will make ample allowance for various disturbing 
influences, and estimate thirty-eight weeks of this work 
in a school year. In eight years we shall have three 
hundred and four weeks. 

The study of 145 animals of groups or animals, as we 
propose to have them studied, would give a better 
knowledge of zodlogy than that possessed by the great 
majority of college graduates in this country. 

A list of twenty-five will show the scope of the work : 
Camel, giraffe, cow, sheep, deer, hippopotamus, hog, 
horse, rhinoceros, elephant, cat, wildcat, dog, fox, hyena, 
mink, weasel, otter, bear, seal, rat, rabbit, beaver, 
gopher, porcupine. Some of these will need more than 
five lessons, others will need less, but we may take 


five lessons {(a} week) (as, the {average for each one, 
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Our one hundred and forty-five will then take as 
many weeks, and will include every important group 
that children can study. 

On the ground that children must go more slowly at 
first, and for the sake of reviews aud classification, let 
us allow twenty-five weeks more and bring our total to 
one hundred and seventy weeks. We will allow fifty 
weeks each for physiology and botany (see digram be- 
low), and then have fifteen weeks each for the common 
and simple phenomena of physics and chemistry, and 
four weeks for geology (mineralogy). 

Let it be born in mind that this ten minutes a day is 
not ten minutes work put upon the children, but ten 
minutes of pleasure, granted them,—ten minutes whose 
pleasure and profit will be augmented hundreds per cent. 
by the time and zest added to their out-of-school study 
of nature. The work will be done largely, and most 
willingly, out of school-hours, and the ten minutes a day 
will serve merely for the collection and arrangement of 
results, and giving direction to the work to be done. 


Have not the children a right to culture and training 
afforded by this work? Have they not a right to the 
pleasure which they will derive from it, and which will 
greatly lighten the labors of the teacher for the other 
two hundred and thirty minutes of school-work ? 

It will, of course, be understood that the arrangement 
given below does not touch upon the question of the 
order in which the subjects are to be brought up; they 
are taken as wholes, without regard to the time in 
which they are to be studied. 


Weeks. Weeks. Weeks. 

40 Mammals. 4 Bones. 8 Leaves. 

38 Birds. 2 Muscles, 4 Stems. 

7 Reptiles. 8 Digestion. 4 Roots. 
3 Batrachians. 6 Respiration. 6 Flowers. 
5 Fishes. 5 Circulation. 6 Fruits. 

34 Insects. 4 Secretion. 2 Fertiliza’n of Flowers. 
4 Crustaceans, 4 Excretion. 3 Distribution of Seeds. 
4 Worms. 12 Nervous 3 Growth of Plants. 

4 Mollusks. System. 14 Classification. 
4 Radiates. 5 Miscellan’s. — 
2 Protozoans, — 50 
25 Miscellan’s. 50 
15 Physics. 
170 15 Chemistry. 
4 Mineralogy. 
Total, 304 weeks. 34 
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BY L. H. RUSSELL, PROVIDENCE, BR, I. 


I find myself entertaining a growing dislike for the 
“marking system” in school work. I never had much 
confidence either in its supposed beneficial effects as a 
stimulant for work, or in its fairness as a record of 
scholarship. Experience and observation, as the years 
of teaching go by, only increase my early distrust in the 
“system.” I feel that its chief tendency is to narrow 
the teaching and the pupils’ work; that it incites the 
learner to labor for that which has no inherent value, 
and which will pass for nothing in the busy world 
which he must soon enter. 

The boy or girl who “digs” or “crams” for the 
“marks” will generally get them, while the one who 
studies the subject, and that because he wishes to know 
all about it, will very likely make a “poor” recitation 
with a corresponding loss of “ marks.” 

If a teacher adheres rigidly toa marking system, he 
will give out, mainly, that kind of work which can easily 
be recorded by a system of notation, and summed up in 
“ percentages ”; and that kind of work, I submit, is the 


poorest which the pnpil can do,—such, for instance, as ( 


memorizing text, and finding printed “ answers.” 

I feel, — I know, — indeed, that my best teaching is 
given when not aiming at all at arecord ; and the pupils’ 
best work is done when no “ marks” are bristling at 
them for success or failure. True, there is success which 
should receive reward, and failure which deserves cen- 
sure; but neither the one nor the other can be justly 
meaeured by “ marks ” or “ percentages.” 

Who can justly measure a pupil’s endeavor, or grade 
it by a per cent.? What teacher has not felt con- 
demned, as he has scanned the faces of his class, in 
marking a recitation ? What shall be the mark of dull 
or timid A? Who has studied faithfully but “failed,”— 


badly ? or of bold, confident B, who has studied little 
but knows the text for the day ? 

I am almost pereuaded that a “marking system ” is 
good in proportion as it is abundoned as a record of the 
pupil’s endeavor, or as a test of real werth in scholar- 
ship. 

“ What! abandon marking altogether?” Well, yes, 
and no, if you will allow the apparent contradiction. 
Yes, if it be merely a record of the andible and visible 
results, based upon technical tests, of the sum of the 
pupils work from day to day. Yes, by all means 
abandon it, if that is to be the gauge by which a boy’s 
or a girl’s true merit and real working-power is to be 
judged. Throw it away, if lessons are to be given, as a 
common practice, with special reference to their adapta- 
bility toa “ marking system.” Discard it at any rate to 
the extent of never letting it interfere with the true 
development of the pupils’ mental faculties. Give it 
up, if it is evident that pupils work mainly for the 
“ marks” or the high “ percentages.” , 

Those who will study fora “ record ” may, by patient 
leading, be made to labor for something better and more 
enduring. Those who are willing to “cram” for the 
honors of an exhibition or graduation-day are entitled to 
better treatment than to be encouraged therein : they 
should be shown that there is a noble object to labor for 
them to be served up like the dressed meats at a public 
dinner,—praised forthe day, but unheard of afterward. 


“ Better study for high marks than notatall.” I can 
hardly grant that, until you show me the good that 
comes of it. I believe that true scholarship and real 
education begins only when there is a complete divorce 
from working for the high record as anend. The in- 
tellectual powers which lift men and women into promi- 
nence as successful workers in life do not take root in 
the “ percentages ” of the schools. 

The marking system is unjust because it applies as a 
test, athing which cannot measure the mental exercise 
or ,real work done upon the lesson. It impedes true 
progress, and sometimes wholly stopsit, because it dis- 
gusts pupils with study before they learn the zeal pur- 
pose of it. 

And yet, there are reasons for keeping some kind of 
a record of scholars’ work ; reasons which are so inherent 
with our school system, especially in graded schools, 
that its use, to a limited extent, seems imperative. 
What, when, and how to mark, should receive our care- 
ful consideration. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


India.—Of the 1,642 candidates who recently presented them. 


selves at the several centers for the Bombay Matriculation Ex- 
amination, 571 have been passed, and of these seven are ladies. 


Germany.—Great preparations are being made in Germany 
for the celebration of the four hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Martin Luther, the 10th of November next. Among 
other arrangements it is proposed on that day to issue from 
the press the first two volumes of a complete and definitive, 


edition of the Reformer’s works, which has long been in prep- 
aration under the auspices of the Prussian Ministry of Worship. 
and the editorship of Pfarrer Knaake, of Drakenstedt. It is 
expected that three volumes will appear in each subsequent 
year until the completion of the edition some ten or twelve 
years hence. Herr Béhjau of Weimar will be the publisher. 


England.—A comparative table appended to the annual re- 
port of the Leeds Public Library, just issued, gives the figures 
for several great public libraries as follows: Boston, U. 8., 
comes easily first, with 404,221 volumes, an issue of 1,040,553, 
and an expenditure of £23,590 ($125,000); then Manchester, 
with 160,769 volumes, an issue of 1,065,853, and an expendi- 
ture of £11,000 ($55,000); then Liverpool,—volumes 121,315, 


issue 1,251,576, expenditure, £13,000 ($65,000); then Leeds,— 
volumes 117,231, issue 662,018, expenditure only £4,700 


$23,000). 

A Children’s Lending Li , of over 2,000 volumes, in con- 
nection with the free public libraries, was opened at Notting- 
ham in January, by the mayor of the town. 

— Mr. Gladstone’s answer to Sir John Lubbock, in the 
House of Commons, destroys the hope so strongly expressed 
in many quarters that the new ministerial arrangements would 
include the appointment of a minister of education. Mr. 
Gladstone explained that the present arrangement was a com- 
prehensive one of forty years’ duration, and it was hardly pos- 
sible that Government should undertake to change it in view 
of other urgent matters in hand. 


France.—The scientific and universal congress of thrift in- 
stitutions will be held in Paris from the 2d to the 7th of July 
next. The congress has for its object the comparative study 
of the modes of organizing and working the institutions con- 


nected with thrift and the general welfare of the people which 
now exist in civilized countries. The results of previous 
forthcoming will be 


sessions justify the expectation that the 
practical importance, 


of | are to be avoided as well as what principles are to be observed. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Ali commanications intended for this department should be directed 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. Quimpy, Hanover, N. H. 


SOLUTIONS. 


Mr. Editor :—There is nothing new in what follows, but it 
may be interesting in connection with all that has been written 
about these equations: 
Let 2? + y =a, and z+)? = b. 
(a— bd; or, ct — 2az* = Addhz*to 
both sides, 2z* + (h—2a)z* = hz? —z+b—a*. Completing 
the square in the first member and extracting the root, gives 
x? = (leh — a) = + — 2 + — + (A — aa)]?. 
Now, A may have any value we please to give it. It will be 
convenient for our purpose if [hz? — + b — a* +- (14¢h — a) 
=ayh— yh— a? + (4¢h—a)}* ; for z can then be found 
by quadratics. Squaring the last equation, reducing, squar- 
ing again, and reducing, gives h? — 4ah? + 4bh — 1 =O, 
Here we have a cubic equation for findingh. Leth = k+ $a. 
This will reduce the preceding equation to k* + (4b — 3,6 a2)k 


=1+ a? — Let — 20 — a? and the 


4b — 
= 14 — ad. 
Clearing of fractions, we have a quadratic equation for finding 
'; and afterward we may find successively, k, h, xz, and y. 

This process is useful as a study, but in practice it is much 
easier to find the values of z and y from numerical equations 
by other methods, Lucius Brown. 


Then y = a — 2’, and 


last equation becomes, | — 


PROBLEM 196.—A and B engaged to do a piece of work for 
$25. A worked a certain number of days, and then B worked 
the same number of days and finished the work. If B had 
done A’s work, and 4 had done B’s, it would have taken 
them one-third of a day more; while, if B had done the entire 
work alone, it would have taken him two-thirds of a day less. 
Required the time each worked. C. R. B. 


Let a = A’s work. b = B’s, and x = days each worked. 
Then = = amount of work A did in one day, 


and b ao “ 
Whence = = time required for B to do A’s work; 
and “ A B's work; 
a + “2 =22+%. (1) Clearing of fractions, 
+ = Gabe + ab. (2) 
OF time required for B to do all of work. 
ote = 22 — 34. (8) Clearing of fractions, 


+ = — 2b. (4) Reducing, 3az = 3b2 — 2b. (5) 

Multipiying (5) by a, = 3abz — 2ad. (6) 

Subtracting (6) from (2), 3b°z 3abz +- 3ab. (7) 

Dividing (7) by 6, 3ba = 3axz -+4- 3a. (8) 

Comparing (8) and (5), we find that 3a = 2), (9) 

Hence A’s work is to B’s work as 2isto3. Now let 2a = 
A’s work, and 3a = B’s. Substitute, in (1), 2a for a, and 3a 
for b, and we get po +3 == 22 + \. (10) Clearing of 
fractions and reducing, z = 2, the number sought. 

Keene, Neb. Cc. R, LeBar, 


METHODS OF TEACHING. 
BY E. D. HARRIS, LINCOLN, NEB. 


Of these methods it might be said, as a popular writer has 
said of dogs,—**‘ What particularly distinguishes them is the 
great number of kinds,’ and as the same author has said of 
cats, ‘‘ They are all very much alike,” in that they aim to pro- 
duce a given result,—completed manhood. 

The idea of perfection in development has changed as the 
world has become better or wiser; thus every century has givem 
us some peculiarity in methods of teaching, and every civilized 
land some special systems of education. In some of the older 
countries little change has taken place for centuries, China, 
over 2,000 years ago, crystallized her methods and has resisted 
all change. India and Egypt follow old methods, and will so 
continue till the caste-system is broken-down or fades away 
before the light of European civilization and all her children 
are given equal advantages. In many countries the methods 
of instruction are modified to fit special aims and ideas of the 
governing class. In some places only the poorest are thought 
unworthy; in many others the female portion are left without 
any provision for education, Many countries of Europe, noted 
for excellence of methods and for efficiency of public-school 
systems, will not fully attain the best results until they are 
freed from church supervision. 

The wide-awake teacher will not rest satisfied that he is 
doing the greatest possible good for his pupils, so long as he is 
not familiar with all methods that have proved of benefit to 
children of past periods of time. In many of these he will 
find ideas that have stood the test of time, and will serve to 
unlock many of the hidden mysteries of the youthful mind. 
Many failures in methods he will find; and while searching for 
causes, his mind will broaden as he learns why certain things 


The “Socratic” method of questioning has not been im- 
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proved upon. The writings of Aristotle furnish many valuable 
suggestions worthy of practical application. Comenius with 
his picture illustrations revolutionized the text-book, increasing 
its value many fold for primary teaching, and suggesting the 
value of blackboard illustrations in connection with objective- 
teaching. Rosseau, Pestalozzi, and Froebel applied and carried 
out the inductive method of reasoning from the known to the 
unknown, from concrete to abstract, and the like; and Herbart 
systematized and laid down laws governing the application of 
these principles, called ‘‘The Developing Method.” Franke 
with his principles for training of teachers, and Diesterweg 
and his valuable educational writings, should be familiar to 
teachers as suggestive of improved methods; Dittes, Horace 
Mann, and a host of others, have helped, or are helping, to 
make education a science which, through their books and our 
school journals, may be studied by teachers and parents. 


Our people, situated midway between the advance thought 
of western Europe and the seemingly immovably fixed methods 
of Asiatic civilization, occupy a position which enables us in 
choice of methods to select such, or parts of such, ready formed 
as can be adapted to our wants; but we encounter disad- 
vantages peculiar to newly settled countries, as our schools 
must to some extent partake of the character of the teacher, 
modified to suit the wishes of those composing the community. 
What has been in use in the school at a previous place of resi- 
dence is thought necessary in the new location till something 
better can be shown and put in practice by the teacher. Thus 
it is seen, that while people come to us from all lands, they 
bring with them al! methods, or a demand for all methods, of 
teaching,—the good of all and the evil of all. It is the duty 
and mission of the teacher to harmonize all conflicting claims, 
eliminate the evil and retain the good of all systems and 
methods of instruction. If he is familiar with history of edu- 
cational experiments ; if he knows the science and art of his 
business ; if he makes use of all means at hand conducive to 
right development as a teacher, he will experience no difficulty 
in establishing in our great West the best system of education 
and the best methods of teaching to be found on the face of 
the globe. 

While it is not desirable that we work all by the same 
methods, what is effective with one teacher or class of pupils 
may fail with others. We must each have a method suited to 
our own peculiar wants and pupils, and that method selected 
with due knowledge and after due thought and reflection, 
based on natural common-sense principles, such as our own 
ability will enable us to apply. Let “slow and sure” our 
motto be, and consider nothing truly taught that is not “ trans- 
lated into character” and does not come to be a living part of 
the mind. 


CHARACTER- STUDY. 


THE WASHINGTON ANNIVERSARY. 
(Used as a means to créate a greater interest in, as well as to do honor to, 
his memory.) 


“ Washington was a great man,’’ was the answer of a pupil 
where each one in the class had been required to give some 
qualifying word marking a trait in the character of Washing- 
ton, and also some proof that the adjective used had not been 
misapplied. 

The why in the answer, “great,” substantiated by many 
true reasons and warmed by the enthusiasm which the oc- 
casion of a birthday anniversary seldom fails to give, led to 
the vital questions, “‘ What is true greatness ?”’ and “‘ What 
is the secret by which one may attain it ?”’ 

The month which gave us Washington is luminous with the 
names of many great men, whose birthday-anniversaries mark 
epochs in the year, and afford vantage-ground upon which to 
prove that greatness is not the result of circumstances or vo- 
cation, and that the test of true greatness in any one is to be 
measured by the irfluence of his life-work for the benefit of 
his fellow-men. The simple elements of greatness, alike in all 
great men, may with much interest and pleasure be pointed 
out in the zodiac of names which star the month of February, 
and gild the years of their natal days with a radiance which 
shines down through the ages: 


Copernicus, 1473 Motley, 1769 
Raphael, 1483 Morse, 1791 
Palissy, 1510 Lincoln, 1809 } 
Galileo, 1554 Mendelssohn, 1809 
Shak 1554 Dickens, 1812 
Handel, 1685 well, 1819 


In the words of our own Longfellow,— 


** Alike are life and death, 
When life in death survives; 
And the uninterrupted breath — 
Inspires a thousand lives.”’ 

Careful study of these will prove that the elements of great- 
ness were the same in all,—an unquenchable love for the truth 
sought, a never-faltering spirit in the seeking, and a never-sat- 
isfied reaching toward a high ideal. It will also prove that 
greatness cannot be reached at a single bound, but by the con- 
stant succession of principal steps. 

Do you ask, ‘‘Can children be interested in the characters 
and life-work of such as these? Can they find the foundation 
stones upon which true greatness reste? Can they discrim- 
inate as they study these characters, and learn that the health- 
ful growth of all the faculties under the inspiring motive-pow- 
ers of love of truth, noble endeavor, and an unfaltering, 
trustfal perseverance, will stamp all work of whatever kind 


with the seal of greatness which time can never remove, and 


for which ‘there is no death’? They can, and will, if the 
opportunity be furnished them. 

Mrs. Whitney penned a vital trath when she wrote, “ Chil- 
dren like always the truliest things.” Any one conversant 
with child-nature knows how earnestly even the little one 
listens to a “true story,” just as we of older years wonder 
and sadden when stories of real living outweigh the strange- 
ness of fiction. 

Use occasions freighted with the best material, and then, 
being warmly interested yourself, you and they will “to 
higher levels rise.”’ 8. C. P. 

Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


[All communications relating to this department should be marked 
For Literary Eclipses,” ond to W. H. Eastman, Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


ENIGMA OF POETS. 


My 88, 54, 74, 1, 14, 20, 66, 55, 44, wrote “‘ Jennie kissed 
me when we mét,’”’ 
My 18, 69, 70, 39, 27, 47, wrote 
“ And is the swallow gone? 
Who beheld it? 
Which way sailed it? 
Farewell it none?” 


My 58, 4, 50, 9, 36, wrote 
“ And prages that humbles sets the soul 
From aii illusions free.” 
My 75, 59, 29, 62, 3, 51, 42, 49, 67, 68, 80, 2, wrote ‘‘ For 
every why he had a wherefore.”’ 
My, 73, 59, 76, 24. 32, 6, 46, 7, wrote 


“ And in his hand he shakes the brand 
Which none bat he could wield.” 


Th Lord ordereth all things well.” 
My 34, 54, 51, 11. 76, 60, 37, 45, 30, 58, 4, 40, 75, wrote 
“ Amid the storm they sang, 
And the stars heard and the sea.” 
My 25, 72, 40, 76. 43, 12, 33 8, 15, 22, 36, 55, 41, wrote 
* Busy, curious, thirsty fly, 
Driok with me, and drink as I.” 
My 29, 52, 6, 79. 71, 55, wrote 
* So now from idle wishes clear, 
I make the good I may not find; 
Adown the stream I gently steer, 
And shift my sail with overy wind.” 
My 10, 26, 35, 77, 17, 9, 64, 61, 72, 15, 19, wrote 
“ It never rains roses; when we want 
To have more roses, we must plant more trees,” 
My 63, 56, 31. 43. 36, 13, 65, 16, 2, 12, 48, wrote 
** Till a’ the seas gang dry, my dear, 
And the rocks meit wi’ the sun; 
I will love thee stil!, my dear, 
While the sands of life shall run.”’ 


~ whole, composed of 80 letters, was written by my 6, 21, 
70, 41 ° Eva M. Taran. 


» 
ENIGMATIC AUTHORS. 


1. Something worn on the head. 
2. What all need, but don’t always have. 
3. A small, black mountain. 
4. The thread of argument. 
5. The nuisance of a neighborhood. 
6. To move toward the right. 
7. A kind of smoked meat. 
8. He made everything safe. 
9. A common mechanic. 
10. What is generally found in a cornfield. 
11. Too fast for anything. 
12. We cannot live without it. 
13. Something found on the foot. 
14, Pat it away for future use. 
15. Not quite south. 
16. A kind of hedge. 
17. It is made of iron. 
18. A most independent son. 
19. A sweeping translator. 
20. A rod from South Carolina. 
21. The common salutation of tobacco-consumers, 
A rough crowd. 
A refined workman. 
The last record. 
The man that always hits. 
. Not exactly a chosen apostie. 
. The butcher supplies that need. 
. The shortest kind of an L. 
. An outline man. 
What every farmer must have. 


SSPARRERS 


ELoIsE. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 12. 


SCATTERED SHAKESPEAREANISM.—Love all, trust a few, 
do wrong to none. 
Literary Enioma.— 
Imperious Cesar, dead and turned to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away. 


DramonvD.— c 
wHo 
CcCHAUCEB 
occurs. 
KERB 
K 
Sotutions.— A. E. MacDonald, Maywood, Ill., answers 
Literary Enigma of three weeks ago, and E. M. Gills, Med- 


ford, Mass., sends the following answer to the Charade of the 
same date: 
The one who digs in the strata of 
In search of treasures rich and rare, 
May oft be deceived when a prize is found, 
ore the incrusted gem is laid bare. 


The wile or trick played when war is a trade, 
Use of which we admit it is fair to make; 
And the answer to Nillor’s last charade 
Is stratagem called, if I don’t mistake. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR OVERWORK. 
Dr. G. W. Collins, Tipton, Ind., says: “I used it in nervous 


HINTS AND METHODS. 


(IL) — HISTORY FOR TEACHERS. 


BY MARY BLAKE, 


Second Century. 

If you wish the novel first, read Marcella, by Frances East- 
wood. The history of the Roman Empire you will find in 
Merivale’s General History of Rome (pp. 518-547), or Smith's 
Smaller History of Rome (307-321), or Gibbon's Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire (Vol. L., pp. 90-154), Lippincott’s 
edition. [It is well to notice here that different editions of 
standard works like this vary in their paging, but the tables of 
contents will guide you sufficiently], You will find about the 
same in chaps. 1 and 2 of The Student's Gibbon, which is a 
carefully abridged edition, and contains all that is really neces- 
sary. But I think, if you have time for it, you will find the 
unabridged more interesting. We must read much that we do 
not expect to remember in detail, in order to get a vivid idea 
of the events. Too much condensation gives us only a dry 
list of names and dates without any particulars to make them 
interesting. A summary is not good for much for you, unless 
you have a great deal more in your head than there is in the 
summary. Then it is both interesting and profitable. If some 
one tells us simply that John Smith’s house burned down last 
pight, it means very little to us; but if he gives a particular 
account of the event, including the heroic efforts of a fireman 
to rescue a sleeping child, we are interested, and remember 
about it without trying. 

Better for our purpose than any of these books I have cited 
is The Age of the Antonines, by Capes, one of the little ‘‘ Epochs 
of History” Series. Whenever you can find one of these series 
to illustrate any period, you may be sure of something valuable 
and interesting. For the facts concerning the spread of Chris. 
tianity, read Milman’s History of Christianity (Vol. IL, pp. 
136-229), or Schaff’s History of the Christian Church (Vol. I., 
pp. 303-345), for something concerning- Christian life and 
worship; or if you wish something less philosophical, Abbott’s 
History of Christianity (chaps. 11 and 12). You will, of course, 
want to read more fully about the catacombs, If you ean obtain 
access to the finely-illustrated Roma Sotterranea, by Northcote, 
you will find its beautiful plates and maps extremely interest- 
ing to look over, even if you have not time for the letter-press, 
You will wish to read either Withrow’s Work, or Cardinal Wise- 
man’s Fabiola, or The Church of the Catacombs. This whole 
catacomb literature is very interesting, and if you have the 
time and the books you will do well to linger over it. Dean 
Stanley says, ‘‘ He who is thoroughly steeped in the imagery 
of the catacombs will be nearer to the thoughts of the Eastern 
Church than he who has learned by heart the most elaborate 
treatise even of Tertullian or of Origen”’ (Introduction, ‘‘ East- 
ern Church).”’ 

The legend of St. Clement belongs to this century. You 
will find it on p. 236, Vol. 2, of Mrs. Jameson's Sacred and 
Legendary Art. Exaggerated and fantastic as these legends 
are, they are often founded like this one, on the life of some 
real person, and it is worth while to read some of them to put 
them in their proper places as regards other events. Their 
principal importance, however, is in their relation to art. 
Mrs. Jameson gives them in fall, and adds descriptions of cele- 
brated paintings. Mrs. Clement in her Handbook of Legendary 
and Mythological Art gives the legend only. 

We have now finished the second century. Review it as a 
whole by reading the second century in White’s Highteen Chris- 
tian Centuries, and don’t forget to make your own recapitu- 
lation. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


Intelligence in Protozoa.—Romanes, in his Animal Intelli- 
gence, says: ‘‘No one can have watched the movements of 
certain infusoria without feeling i difficult to believe that 
these little animals are not actuated by some amount of intel- 


ligence.”’ He then describes the means taken by a large rotifer 
to shake off a smaller individual, which had fastened itself by 
its forceps to the former. He claims that the beginnings of 
instinct are to be found as low down in the scale as the Rhiz- 
opoda. He quotes from Mr. H. J. Carter, who says: ‘‘ Even 
Athealium will confine itself to the water of the watch-glass, 
in which it may be placed, when away frem sawdust and chi 
of wood among which it has been living; but, if the watch- 
glass be placed upon the sawdust, it will very soon make its 
way over the side of the watch-glass and get to it,’’ 


— A number of American workers in biology, desiring to 
have established an association of American naturalists for 
business purposes, held a meeting at Springfield, Mass., April 
10 and 11, when an organization was effected, and discussions 
as to laboratory methods and other subjects were held. At 
the closing session it was voted to name that organization 
“The Society of Naturalists of the Eastern Uni States.”’ 


Prof. A. Hyatt, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
was chosen president. 


— The General Time Convention of Railroad General Man- 
agers and Superintendents, which met at St. Louis on April 
11, unanimously recommended a reformed system of standard 
time for the government of railway trains. The system 
adopted reduces the number of standards for the entire coun- 
try to four, taking the 75th meridian (five hours from Green- 
wich) as the initial meridian, and the others with intervals of 
one hour referred respectively to the 90th, 105th, and 120th 
meridians. The new standards will go into effect in the fall. 


— On the 16th of February, some peasants, working in a 


patie, wong on by overwork in warm weather, with good 


field near Brescia, in Italy, were startled by hearing « loud re- 
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April 26, 


port like thunder. Looking up they saw the clouds torn open, 
and a large body followed by a train of bluish smoke, hurtling 
through the air over their heads with the noise of an express- 
train. The aerolite buried itself in an adjoining field, the fall 
causing a shock like that of an earthquake. The report was 
heard at Verona and Piacenza, many miles distant. When 
they had recovered from their fright, the peasants hurried to 
the spot, and found a clean hole about three feet deep, running 
in an oblique direction from north-northeast; and, on diggin 
down, they came to a solid block, in the form of a trunca 
cone, weighing from 400 to 500 pounds. After cooling, it was 
broken up and carried away piecemeal by the peasants. 


1883. 


NECESSITY FOR REFORM IN THE STUDY 
OF GRAMMAR. 


There has been of late a strong tendency on the part of the 
press, in all sections of the country, to agitate the discussion 
of the utility or inutility of the study of grammar as pursued 
in most schools. This is a hopeful sign, for it portends a ref- 
ormation, and surely in no department of education is the 
need for a reformation more imperative. A prominent New 
York journal treats of this subject as follows: ‘* The move- 
ment grows in strength and volume in favor of abolishing the 
study of grammar in the public schools, and the substitution 
therefor of exercises in oral and written composition, in which 
the correct use of English shall be taught. The only obstacle 
to the reform is that the teachers now in the public schools 
cannot themselves write and speak good English, though they 
are proficient in ‘ grammar.’ ”’ 

That there is an immense amount of incorrect language used 
by what may be termed the well-educated classes in this coun- 
try, probably no one will attempt todeny. ‘I will be happy 
to meet you;” “It is sad if it is true;’’ “If you have come to 
a decision by to-morrow, let me know;’’ ** Those sort of people 
are disagreeable,””’ and many more inaccuracies of a much 
worse character are constantly heard in the school-room, from 
the platform, and the pulpit. This state of things ought not 
to be. It is excusable in the lawyer, if he makes an inac 
curate statement concerning a theory of medicine, and a pro- 
fessor of the classics may be pardoned for being in error in re- 
gard to some truth of the exact sciences. But the use of bad 
English is a crime for which neither of these should find for- 
giveness. Language is the clothing for every thought; and a 
thought that is worth uttering should not be sent forth clad in 
unsightly garments. And yet teachers who would blush at 
being detected in an error in mathematics, who claim to have 
sounded the depths of geology and climbed the heights of as- 
tronomy, are not ashamed to mar their teaching by the use of 
language that is not only inelegant but incorrect. 

The reformation should begin among the teachers. It should 
not be enough that they can pass a creditable examination in 
grammar; no one should teach who does not practice at all 
times the knowledge that the study of grammar is supposed to 
give. 

There is something wrong in the methods of teaching gram- 
mar that are in general use. The men and women who have 
learned to use their language with correctness, pointedness, 
and force, will nearly all testify that they did not acquire that 
skill by means of the grammar-lessons they were forced to re- 
cite at school. Learning definitions and rules from grammar 
text-books, and to every rule a long list of exceptions, and 
parsing words in a sentence, in the old tedious manner, has 
seldom succeeded in giving children correct and graceful use 
of language. A boy will memorize and recite all that his text- 
book contains upon the subject of irregular verbs, and then 
tell you that the lawyer ‘‘plead”’ the cause of his client. 

There is no study so great a bore to pupils, and none that they 
understand so little, as grammar. One reason for this is, that 
when they should have been undergoing a constant training 
in recognizing correct speech. they were spending their time 
in learning rules and definitions couched in language utterly 
beyond their comprehension, and which their reasoning pow- 
ers were not sufficiently mature to have applied intelligeatly, 
even if they could have understood them. Another, and per- 
haps the chief reason, lies in the fact that pupils are not made 
to see clearly what is to be accomplished by the study of gram- 
mar. It is to their minds something about verbs, nouns, sub- 
jects, predicates, etc.; but the parte do not present a whole 
that Is intelligible to them. The whole of grammar is embod- 
fed in the construction of the sentence. Let the sentence be 
presented to the child in its simplest form, and as it is ex- 
panded and made more complicated, all the rules of grammar 
will be worked in gradually, and the sentence-stracture will be 
to them a real conception. Tindal constantly calls attention 
to the necessity for the work of the imagination in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. It is the picturing faculty, and without it 
we cannot make a synthesis. Instead of technical grammar, 
language-lessons should be given to children; and by exercises 
in constructing proper sentences, punctuating them, ete., and 
correcting mistakes, they will become ‘practically correct 
writers and speakers before they undertake the study of gram- 
mar theoretically. 

Geike says that he learned geology from a text-book at 
school, but all the terms and definitions were comparatively 
meaningless to him, until in his boyish rambles he came to a 
lime-quarry, and began to amuse himself in gathering up the 
fossils in which it abounded and trying to make them out. 
“‘ From that day,” he tells us, “‘I became a geologist.”” The 
children will learn the use of language, and readily too, if 
they be allowed to handle the words, so to speak, and build 
sentences with them. Aveusta TOVELL. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor ts not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 

in the editorial columns, or over his He cannot 
MS8S8., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
tively demands it.] 


IS THE “NATURAL METHOD” A MISTAKE? 


It is commonly granted that success in learning language is 
attainable in inverse proportion to the age of the student. 
This would imply that the state of the youthful mind is better 
adapted to the acquisition of a foreign tongue than that of the 
mind of the adult. Certainly the “natural method” is the 
one used by children. Just where should we make the divid- 
ing-line between the use of the two ? 

The reason that the child readily acquires language cannot 
be because his mind is “‘ unoccupied by any verbal symbols”; 
else, how could he learn several languages, one directly after 
the other, or all at the same time, with equal ease, speaking 
them with equal facility? It is rather that his mind is elastic, 
easily adapting itself to new associations. The mind, between 
the ages of fifteen and twenty-five, is not moulded in such a 
cast-iron groove that it cannot easily learn to associate a new 
set of articulated sounds with its ideas. 

Language must always hold a very secondary place to thought. 
It is but a minority of our thoughts that are ever clothed in 
words. A person who has reached thirty years of age cannot 
ordinarily attain perfect success in mastering a new language, 
provided he has known nothing previously save his mother- 
tongue. The mind, like the body, solidifies, and becomes less 
adapted to the light and graceful accomplishment of language- 
learning than the less reflective mind of a younger person. 
This of course takes into consideration the art rather than the 
science of language, and refers to those whose object is to use 
the language, rather than to those who wish to acquire mental 
discipline by mastering the intricacies of grammar. 

It is to be feared that those who learn another language 
through the medium of the mother-tongue must wait long be- 
fore being able to “think”? in the second language, a term 
which implies direct association of thought with the foreign 
word, and which must be the test of familiarity with the 
foreign tongue. 

The very reason why an older person learns a second lan- 
guage less readily than a child is because of the bonds of asso- 
ciation already formed in his mind, and because these must 
be broken. How can we hope to aid him by strengthening the 
bonds already formed ? It is to be feared that those who find 
the so-called “ natural method” more difficult than the ordi- 
nary way will never be very successful with either. 

Potsdam (N. Y.) Normal School. Mavup 


ALGEBRAIC VS. ARITHMETICAL SOLUTIONS. 


Will “E. T. Q.”’ be good enough to state the difference be- 
tween an algebraic and an arithmetical solution? A certain 
problem was given some months ago, with a prize offered for 
its arithmetical solution. I solved the example by giving the 
law of the relations of successive cubes. This law is no more 
algebraic to my mind than that involved in saying that the 
successive squares of the numbers forming the natural series 
differ by odd numbers, and that the difference of successive 
squares is one more than twice the smaller number, or one 
less than the larger number. I noticed this fact before I ever 
knew anything of algebra. 

I confess that [ can see nothing “‘ algebraic’’ in noting arith- 
metical differences and stating their comparative value. 

Can an arithmetical series summed by arithmetic, unless 
all its terms are obtained and added ? 
In reply to the above, I will say: 

1. “ H.L. B.’s” statement of the problem for whose arith- 
metical solution a prize was offered, is not correct. The prob- 
lem reads: ‘‘By shortening the dimensions of a cubical box one 
inch I decrease its contents 1657 cubic inches. Required the 
dimensions of the box. Give an arithmetical solution.”’ Would 
“A. L. B.”’ say that these two problems are the same? 1. 
Given the legs of a right angle to find the hypothenuse. 2, 
Given two numbers to find the square root of the sum of their 
squares. In fact, the second of these is not strictly a mathe- 
matical problem. A problem in mathematics requires us to 
find an unknown quantity from its relations to certain known 
quantities. Observe, it is quantity, and not number, which is 
only the measure of quantity. Now in the solution of such a 
problem, three steps are absolutely necessary : 

1. To find the mathematical relations of the unknown to the 
known quantities. 

2. To analyze those relations so as to determine just what 
arithmetical computations to make upon the numbers represent- 
ing the known quantities in order to find the number representing 
the unknown quantity. 

3. To make these arithmetical computations. 

To apply this to the right triangle: We have two given lines 
(the legs) to find the unknown hypothenuse. 

1. We find by geometry that the square of the hypothenuse 
equals the sum of the squares of the legs. 

2. We apalyze that, and see that it is the same as saying that 
the hypothenuse equals the square root of the sum of the squares 
of the legs. 

8. We then make the arithmetical computations and find the 
desired result. 

Or, to put the same in mathematical language: 

1. We let z = the hypothenuse, and a and } the legs, 


find by geometry = a* + 
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2. We find by algebra z = (a? + 
3. We find by arithmetic the value of z for any given values 
of a and b. 
In Problem 216 we 
Let 2 = edge 
y= contents 
1. By geometry we find z* = y, 
and (z — 1)? = y — 1657. 
2. By algebra, w= + (552 + 14. 
3. By arithmetic, 2 = 24 or — 23. 
By this it will be seen that a problem can no more be solved 
by algebra alone than by arithmetic. It is not necessary that 
the symbols of algebra be used, but the same analysis in sub- 
stance must be made; it is as really algebra without the sym- 
bols as with. 
Problem 216 relates to the contents of a cubical box, and 


of original box. 


how can any one find the relation of the edge to the contents 
without geometry ? 

In relation to the prize, I want to say that the statement 
had been made repeatedly in the Mathematical column that 
problems could not be solved by arithmetic alone, and no one 
took the trouble to dispute it, but requests for arithmetical 
solutious came faster than ever. Accordingly, the editor 
thought perhaps a little money in the case might at least get 
some notice; hence the offer of a prize. It had the desired 
effect, and, if the editor is wrong, he is ready to stand it and 
pay over the $10. I propose, therefore, to settle the matter 
finally in this way: “‘ H. L. B.,” or anybody else interested, 
may name any mathematician whose authority would be recog- 
nized, and we will refer the matter to him for final adjudica- 
tion. E. T. Q. 


PARAMOUNT PEDAGOGICAL PREREQUISITES, 


Probably no profession requires more skilled workers than 
that of teaching. To be fitted for the responsible duties the 
teacher should possess,— 

1. Purity, that he may come before his pupils as a living ex- 
ample to them in thought, word, and deed; that his life may 
influence them to all that is good and noble. 

2. Politeness, true and genuine, that he may have regard for 
the views and opinions of the little community over which he 
rules, 

8. Personal neatness, that he may appear before them in a 
creditable and becoming manner. 

4. Peculiar fitness for the work; pleasant, to attract instead 
of repel; patient, with faults and failings; pity, in trivial trials 
and troubles; a physiognomist, to know how to deal with the 
different natures; a philanthropist, to exercise justice without 
favoritism. 

5. Preparation, by hard work, time and thought, to be thor- 
oughly qualified in all necessary studies; able to come before 
the classes master of the subject under discussion, instead of 
confined to text-books; knowing the how and why of methods 
and systems. 

6. Power to interest, to make a topic a reality; to quicken 
the perceptions, and awaken zeal and enthusiasm for further 
investigation and research. 

1. Power to govern, not merely to quell revolts and admin- 
ister law, but to direct and guide the many wills in the proper 
channel, and, having done so, to hold them there. 

8. Punctuality, to be in the right place at the right time. If 
he must vary, better be too early than as many minutes late; 
having made a promise himself, keeping it, that he may expect 
and require the same of others. 

9. Program, that the time may be properly divided; that all 
may know when a duty is required of them, whether it be to 
study, recite, or rest. 

10. Promptness, to turn readily from an interesting exercise 
and cheerfully proceed with another; alert as well to praise as 
to censure. 

11. Practicality, as only a few yeare, at most, is given toschool- 
training; therefore pupils should be taught what is needed to 
make them thoughtful, earnest men and women to contend 
successfully with the realities of life. 

12. Personality, having a firm belief of what is right, an ob- 
ject to be attained, and following his own course carefully and 


to a successful issue, instead of wavering and altogether losing 
himself in another’s way and method. Finally, fellow-worker, 


have 
18. Pluck. Don’t become d , because unappreci- 


iscouraged 
ated, but perseveringly, aw pertinaciously press on, 
y 


and success will ul crown your effort. 
Juuia A. PICKARD. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

No. 298. Queer Queries is the title of a book containing a 
list of practical miscellaneous questions, published by J. E. 
Sherrill, Danville, Ind., and sold at 25 cents. |F. F. Whittier, 
A.B., Derby, Vt., is the New-England agent for this and sev- 
eral other works of real value] Quizzizms, by A. P. South- 
wick, and published by C. W. Hagar, 40 Bond street, New 
York, is excellent also. J. H. W. 8. 


No. 299. For readings and declamations Garrett's Choice 
Selections, as advertised in Taz JOURNAL, is the best series 
of books that I know of. J. H. W. 8. 


No. 300. As a rule, in words used as verbs, nouns, or 
adjectives, s takes the /Amrd sound for the verb, and the soft 
sound for the noun or adjective. For further information 
consult Webster’s or Worcester’s dictionaries. J,H, W. 8. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 


United States.—A terrible cyclone swept over portions of 
Mississippi on Sunday afternoon, the work of destruction being 
the most severe at Wesson and Beauregard. At the latter 
place alone 24 persons were killed and 45 wounded, while the 
loss of life at Wesson was nearly as great. The cyclone also 
visited Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee, and although the 
devastation was less severe, many lives were lost and much 
property destrayed.——In anticipation of a possible uprising 
by the Indians, the Government is preparing to suppress any 
outbreak that may occur. Six hundred troops are now on 
their way to Columbia, New Mexico, Arizona, and the Indian 
Territory. —lIt is expected that the Government will pay, for 
the fiscal year ending in June, a trifle over $86,000,000 in pen- 
sions to United States soldiers. Since the close of the war, 
$625,790,501.32 has been paid out in pensions.——Polar obser- 
vations at the different stations are to be discontinued, and all 
expeditions except the ice-bound will return to their homes 
next September. 

Great Britain. — The examination of the alleged dynamite 
conspirators has been resumed in London. Norman, one of 
the accused, has turned informer, confessing on the stand that 
he joined a secret society in New York, the object of which 
was to free Ireland by force. He also testified that he was 
sent to London by Dr. Gallagher, one of the prisoners, who 
disclosed to him that the government buildings were to be 
blown up with dynamite.——Timothy Kelly, another of the 
Pheenix Park murderers, was on trial at Dublin. The evi- 
dence was of the same general character as that adduced at 
the trial of Brady and Curley. 

Germany.—A copyright convention has been signed between 
Germany and France.——It is reported that the object of the 
alliance between Germany, Austria, and Italy is to secure the 
isolation of France in order to effect a simultanéous disarma- 
ment, which Prince Bismarck intends to propose at a Eu- 
ropean congress. 

Russia.—Eighteen prominent Nihilists were condemned at 
St. Petersburg last week, and six of the number sentenced to 
death.——The coronation of the new Emperor of Russia will 
occur on the 27th proximo,—at least so it is stated. 

Hayti.—Martial law has been proclaimed throughout Hayti, 
and the government is preparing to bombard Miragoane. The 
President has proclaimed defiance to the insurgents, and all 
who are apprehended by the authorities are executed. 

Africa.—It is reported at Paris from Cairo that El Mehdi, 
the false prophet, has captured the town of Khartoum in the 
Soudan.——-S. J. P, Kruger has been elected President of the 
Transvaal. 

Turkey —Sulieman Pasha, a prominent Turkish general, 
died on Saturday, aged 43 years. 

— The week closes with very gratifying crop reports. 
Throughout the year the reports for this country have been 
more favorable than were those for Europe, when the United 
Kingdom was specially unfortunate. Within a fortnight the 
prospects of the American farmer have distinctly improved, 
both absolutely and relatively, and the Pacific coast promises 
® very rich crop. 


| ment, a meeting of supervisors and teachers of drawing 
| for the purpose of discussing methods of instruction in 


Aut the indications point to a large and useful meet- 
ing of the National Educational Association at Sara- 
toga on the first and second weeks of July. Eminent 
men like Dr. Pickard of Iowa, Col. Pickett of Kentucky, 
G. Stanley Hall, of Massachusettss, and many others are 
already engaged, to give papers. We are informed also 
that President Arthur has signified his intention to 
attend the meeting. The railroad and local arrange- 
ments are all well under way for a grand meeting. The 
details will appear in Tue Journat in due time. The 
same is true of the American Institute Meeting, to be 
held at Fabyan’s, White Mountains on the three days 
following the Saratoga meeting. 


Ar the meeting of the National Association at Sara- 
toga in July next, there will be held, in eonnection with 
the Association and as a part of the Industrial Depart- 


Drawing and other topics connected with the proper de- 
velopment of the study in public schools. This move- 
ment has been started by the supervisors of drawing in 
the leading cities of the country,—Mr. Hitchings of Bos- 
ton, Mr. Perry of Worcester, Mr. Fick of Cincinnati, 
Mr. Goodnough of Columbia, Mrs. Dimock of Chicago, 
Miss Locke of St. Louis, and others. This is a move- 
ment in the right direction. Drawing has become recog- 
nized as one of the necessary fundamentals in our public 
education, and hitherto its direction has principally been 
left to special teachers in the schools, and a change 
of special teachers has usually resulted in change of 
methods. What is now wanted is that this study shall 
be brought into complete harmony with the other funda- 
mental school studies; that the objects aimed at and the 
methods pursued in teaching the study shall be clearly 
perceived by superintendents and teachers, so as to give 
a definite and permanent character to the instruction. 
This movement on the part of the leading drawing 
supervisors in the country has this end in view. At the 
forthcoming meeting it is proposed to have the subject 
of Drawing discussed, particularly as a public-school 
study,—what to teach, and how to teach it; and in this 
discussion it is expected that leading school superin- 
tendents will take part. Nothing is clearer than this, 
that there can be no broad development of industrial 
education until drawing in the public schools is placed 
on the proper basis. 


Tue idea that school-life is a disqualification for prac- 
tical usefulness has a certain justification in the cast- 
iron system of school-administration and mechanical 
methods that dominated the past, and are by no means 
laid in their graves in the present. Doubtless any form 
of mental activity generates a power which may be 
utilized, under certain circumstances, for usefulness in 
the ordinary affairs of life. But it is a question whether 
compelling children of all years to sit, like automata, 
hour after hour on pain of a thrashing, is calculated to 
inculcate obedience to law; rather, is not an admirable 
school of rebellion farther on? Nobody doubts that 
the study of an ancient language is an excellent disci- 
pline, in itself, and that the peculiar training therefrom 
often stands for a good deal in the future career of the 
graduate. But when the Latin language is made a 
compulsory study for the best part of the course, in a 
boy’s or girl’s high school, to the neglect, as must be, 
of the thorough training in history, literature, and 
science-studies, it does become a serious question whether 
a city gets the best worth of its money, not only from 
this peculiar discipline of the young people who do 
attend, or the loss of opportunity of the large number 
who are kept out by this inexorable condition. It is 
doubtless true, as Macaulay so ingeniously illustrates, 
that the leading intellect of a country always succeeds 
in getting discipline out of the curriculum which has 
finally been established by the best observation and 
experience of its school-men. A hundred years ago, in 
the then condition of literary, scientific, and historical 
instruction, it is probable that “Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics” were the most available means of obtain- 
ing the peculiar discipline of the higher education. 
These studies attracted the superior talent of the teach- 
ing-class, and into them went the best effort of instruc- 
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that, at least, an equal number of our superior teachers 
are attracted to other realms of study, and the finest 
methods of instruction are oftener found in the labor- 
atory and the historical literary or physical class-room 
than in the classic department. Under these circum- 
stances it seems to us a very dangerous experiment for 
the advocates of the past method to insist that a city or 
a great institution shall stand behind their opinion and 
enforce even the Latin language as a compulsory study. 
We have noticed wherever this has been done in second- 
ary schools, depending for their support on public taxa- 
tion, that unless a supplementary school is established 
to relieve the pressure, a reaction is inevitable which 
seldom stops short of the opposite extreme of banishing 
the classics entirely from the course of public instruction. 


SUPERINTENDENT HARRINGTON AND RE- 
FORM IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—(L) 


The report of the School Committee of the city of New 
Bedford, Mass., for 1882, is a most gratifying exhibit of 
common school edncation in this community. New 
Bedford has a population less than 30,000, and enrolled 
4,656 pupils in her public schools last year. Of these, 
245 were high-school students, nearly half boys. The 
per cent of attendance ranges from 92 to 97, with an 
average of 94. It costs $40.95 for each high-school 
scholar; $18.13 and $13.39, respectively, for a gram- 
mar and a primary pupil. The city spent $76,383.70 
for education in 1882. A special feature is the How- 
land fund for the purchase of books, apparatus, and 
general aids to teaching; a most timely use of more 
than $3,000 annually, The city has also a consider- 
able fund for the higher education, left by Mr. Swayne 
for the free training, especially, of the children of the 
poor. This fund enables the city to crown its admirable 
system with a college and training school annex. There 
is no doubt that in the city of New Bedford any child 
of sufficient capacity and persistance can obtain, free 
from cost, a better education than was possible for any- 
body in Massachusetts half-a-century ago. 

The report is crowded with excellent suggestions 
from the committee, the masters and the superintend- 
ent. But Superintendent Harrington is not the man to 
let things get into ruts from lack of vigorous stirring 
up. We have not forgotten his brilliant, witty, and in- 
cisive onslaught upon Oral Teaching, a few years since. 
As an exposé of a certain style of diluted lecturing in 
the school-room and the various exaggerations and per- 
versions that beset oral instruction, this lecture was in- 
imitable. But it seemed a little remarkable that a 
school-man so preternaturally gifted with “ hind-sight ” 
should have been so defective in “ fore-sight ” as to have 
ever set in motion such a system as he described in this 
remarkable address. There is, perhaps, a danger attend-. 
ing the literary gift, when developed so largely in the 
teacher as in Superintendent Harrington. Any system 
of instruction or organization of public education, by its 
nature, must represent the defects of the community 
that supports it. Afterthe most skillful supervision has 
done its best, there will still remain a great deal that 
cannot be done and which can only be accomplished by 
gradual approach and an education of the public mind 
often slow and discouraging. The superintendent is 
fortunate, in such case, who is not propelled by an im- 
previous necessity for expression to rush into print and 
“ventilate his views” in a way that often does great 
injustice to his own work and the people he represents. 
We should be at a lossto name a more successful 
superintendent of schools, or a more effective public 
school system then Mr. Harrington and the public 
instruction of New Bedford. But when Brother Har- 
rington mounts his high literary and pedagogic horse 
and goes tearing up and down the South Shore, pouring 
forth his eloquent and caustic criticism to the sound- 
ing sea; we must beg to be excused from agreement; in- 
deed, must very decidedly record our dissent from his 
New Departure. 

The last 30 pages of Mr. Harrington’s report will be 
a comfort to the soul of every man and woman, from 
Bishop McQuaid to Gail Hamilton, now engaged in the 
good work of defaming our public schools. Under the 
head of Character Training, Industrial Education and 


tion in all superior schools. But to-day it is notorious 


Compulsory School Laws, our superintendent launches 
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forth into a series of statements and a train of reason- 
ing so damaging to the whole system that one must 
wonder how he can consent to be the responsible head 
even of the schools of New Bedford. Adopting without 
question the absurd change of Herbert Spencer, that 
“The American people are foolishly relying on the 
education of the intellect alone to secure the preserva- 
tion of their free institutions,” and quoting with appro- 
bation the extreme views of such critics of the public 
schools as President Seelye and Eliot and the pedagogic 
wisdom of the New York Tribune, he asserts that our 
people regard illiteracy a greater evil than “ Ungodli- 
ness, profligacy and crime.” He reiterates the well- 
worn saw, that character is the basis of education and 
goes into a long analysis of the German system of 
schools to show that universal instruction does not 
necessarily ultimate in national freedom. He then makes 
the following italicized declaration, that our popular 
idea of education “has no inherent moral force what- 
ever.’ For this surprising statement he claims the full 
endorsement of “ Our teachers,” whoever they may be. 

Somebody said of a brilliant senator, that “nobody 
had so quick an eye for a crack in a barn-door, or so 
great a faculty at not seeing the barn.” Doubtless, it 
is necessary, in the American public school, as every- 
where and always, to insist on Character Training in 
the young. The church-door and the door of the home, 
as well as the school-house, has too many ugly cracks of 
slipshod, perverse, or indifferent handling of the ever- 
lasting moral law, which Mathew Arnold truly says is 
the major part even of the religion of Christ, But there 
is such a thing as justice, even in a common school re- 
former, and we meet this positive declaration of Sup- 
erintendent Harrington, backed by all his eminent 
authorities, not omitting “Our teachers,” with a pos- 
itive denial. 

First, it is sheer absurdity to say that our American 
idea of education is what Herbert Spencer declares, — 
purely intellectual. The American people have more 
common sense per square yard than any or all people in 
history. What they do believe is, that a thoroughly 
good school, in which good discipline must necessarily 
be the major factor, working in a community along with 
home, the church, good society, free labor, and free suf- 
frage, will preserve the republic, and without it every 
element of free Christian society will decay and 
despotism, superstition, and anarchy come in. There 
are plenty of poor schools in our county of which noth- 
ing too severe can be said. But Superintendent Har- 
rington is talking of the schools of New Bedford. If he 
and “ Our teachers ” can not see in them a major factor 
of substantial Christian moral training interwoven into 
their organization and discipline, the intercourse of 
teachers and pupils, their action and reaction on the 
community, the private social and public virtues they 
inculcate, even the moral drift of their mental training, 
we must say that the critical faculty has run away with 
the roundabout human method of seeing things as they 
are inthe good city of New Bedford. The American peo- 
ple do believe that character is the basis of free institu- 
tions; but they believe in intelligent character, and 
that is the formula of the common school, the ideal of 
public instruction,—never quite attained even in “ the 
Hub,” but always coming up and never forgotten. 

Equally inconsequential for this purpose is Mr. Har- 
rington’s analysis of German Education. The Ger- 
man system of education has some essential merits of 
solidity, moderation, maturity in the teacher, and 
scientific method, which we may study to advantage. 
But its organization is imperial, military, essentially 
aristocratic, and worked with a steady view to perpetu- 
ate the German Empire as itis. Its university student- 
life is disgraced by barbarisms and brutalities which 
have no parallel in the crudest American college. The 
whole spirit of the American school and its surround- 
ings is as different from it as official Washington from 


official Berlin. Mr. Harrington’s sharp analysis proves 
what nobody denies,—that mere intelligence does not 
insure freedom in men or states. But the American 


people never supposed it did. 


We shall consider other fallacies in Mr. Harrington’s | "8 


Report, on another occasion. 


— Read Mr. Pillsbury’s article on “ Illiteracy,” page 
259 of this issue of Tux Jougna.. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Burra.o, N. Y., April, 1883. 

The various types of schools in the cities of the Empire State 
are interesting, and well worthy of study by our educators. 
Albany, at the eastern terminus of the New-York Central 
Railroad; Rochester, nearly central; and Buffalo at the west- 
ern terminus,—each has characteristics marked and peculiar to 
itself. And these peculiarities grow out of the essential life 
and spirit of the people who support them. Buffalo is the 
younger of the three cities named. It has had a rapid and vig- 
orous life. A half-century covers the main period of its won- 
derful growth and its remarkable prosperity. Fifty years ago 
it was a frontier, western town of a few hundred people, en- 
terprising and hopeful; to-day it is an eastern city, with a 
population and wealth which give it a rank among the first- 
class cities of America. The all-absorbing desire for wealth 
has engrossed the minds of the people so largely that education 
has not received the full share of attention that its claims de- 
mand, aud the schools, though good, have not kept pace with 
the material growth of thecity. This appears in the condition 
of the school-houses, which are not altogether an honor to the 
city as public buildings; in the salaries of the teachers, which 
are far below what they should be in a first-class town; and in 
the general management of the schools, which are too largely 
the creature of political control. Men whose names are noted 
in the business world as merchants, flour manufacturers, rail- 
road men, bankers, etc., have thought too little of the intel- 
lectual wealth, which their great resources should cultivate 
and sustain. 


WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 

The week of our stay at Buffalo was unfortunate for a visit 
among the lower grades of the schools, as they were under- 
going the semi-annual written examination. To say that 
they were suffering from a fearful ordeal, would not be an 
inappropriate statement. We hold in our hands this mo- 
ment, as we ride across the great San Luis Park of Colorado, 
the lists of questions which demanded nearly two millions of 
written answers from the children above the non-writing grades. 
A week’s time was devoted to the work, and a corps of sixty 
or more teachers were quartered daily at the Superintendent’s 
office in the City Hall, in the examination and marking of this 
great mass of papers. We pitied the teachers who were listed 
for the task of reading this almost endless round of juvenile 
literature and learning. We pitied the teachers who super- 
vised the examination-work proper. We pitied the children 
who were called upon for such atrial to nerve and muscle, 
and real intellectual growth, and it was a relief to learn from 
Superintendent Crocker that he proposed to recommend a re- 
duction of the examinations at least one-half. Grateful will 
such a movement be to a multitude of minds overworked by 
unnatural as well as uneducational processes. Success to the 
movement. 

THE HIGH 8CHOOL. 

The High School is the pride of the city schools, and is un- 
der excellent management and instruction. An excellent op- 
portunity was given us to visit the classes and note the char- 
acter of the instruction, and from what we saw we are sure 
that the people may well feel proud of this grade, with its con- 
stantly advancing standards, as the lower schools improve. 
Graduates from this school enter our best New-England col- 
leges, unconditioned, and their scholarship as college students 
has been well-sustained. We were glad to learn that the at- 
tendance at the High School is yearly increasing, and that the 
private schools of a high grade are drawing less pupils from 


the homes of the wealthy, who are learning the value of the 
public schools. 
SOME POINTS OF INTEREST GENERALIZED. 

1) The election of the superintendent by popular vote. 

2) A small school board of six members. 

(3) Daily marking of pupils, and semi-annual written exam- 
inations, by which promotions are determined, 

(4) The introduction of the fan-system of ventilation. A 


success. 
(5) A gradual introduction of the no-recess plan in the 
schools. 


(6) Language and composition made prominent in the 
grammar and high schools. . 
(7) An increasing attention to primary schools, and the 
best methods of instruction therein. 
Tue EpIToR. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Professor Youmans, in the Popular Science Month/y for May, pre- 
sents vigorous arguments in favor of the atudy of Nature and Science 
against the demands of the classicists that preference be given to their 
favorite branches; and, in another article,—on the Rey. Dr. Dix’s Lenten 
lectures,—utters a plea in favor of the education of women to be women, 
and to fill woman’s sphere in life, The always varied and copious “ P 
ular Miscellany” is this month unusually well filled. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. $5.00 per year. 

— The May Atlantic continues the remarkable excellence attained by 
the previous numbers for this year. Those who have read Mr. Howell's 
delightrui story, “ Their Wedd ag J ourney,” will read with peculiar zest 
his charming paper “ Niagara visited, Twelve Years after their Wed- 

Other poems, essays, reviews of important new booker, 


J 
tributors’ Club, conclude a very 


din 

three bright, short essays in the 

interesting number of the Atlantic. 
—The North American Review for May contains nine articles, nearly 
every one of which discusses some topic or problem at the present mo- 
ment prominent in the public mind. In“ Emerson and Carlyle,” Edwin 
P. Whipple discourses with all his old-time keenness of psychological in- 
ht upon diverse mental and moral characteristics of those two great 
‘ifnkews. Prof. Felix Adler offers “ A Secular View of Moral Training,” 
uing that the current skeptical habit of thought demands an independ- 

primarily on observation 


ent system of practical ethics, based rather than 


on revelation. 

— In Lippincott’s M . * Great Minds and Matrimony,” by L. D. 
Morgan, with a topic old and yet ever fresh, and just now timely in 
connection with the case of Carlyle and his wife, which is one of those 


ussed by the writer. Dr. Dix's position in rals and 
is discussed 


female education in the “ Monthly 
hotioes of new books fill a larger space than usual. 


— 


DRIFT. 


— It might open the eyes of certain of our university and aca- 
demic authorities, especially in charge of superior schools for 
girls, who are confident that normal instruction is useless, and 
their graduates, of course, competent for anything, to overhear 
a conversation lately held with a group of young teachers rep- 
resenting half-a-dozen of these famous institutions, Each of 
them protested, with an indignation almost amounting to 
bitterness, against the serene ignoring of normal training in 
their own academical and collegiate education. Each young 
woman told her experience, and every tale was to the same 
result: that three months after graduation with honors, she 
had been cast into a responsible position as teacher in a diffi- 
cult school, and for a year had struggled like a swimmer in 
mid-pcean against difficulties, many of which might have been 
anticipated had pedagogics entered as a vital element in their 
course of study. It is by no means certain that the graduate 
of a normal school will turn out a good teacher. Neither is it 
sure that the most promising graduate of the school of medi- 
cine, law, or theology will become a burning and shining light 
in his profession. But two things are certain: first, that in- 
struction is the most difficult of all professions ; and, second, 
that no better system of insuring success in any profession has 
been devised than a period of thorough training, with reason- 


able opportunity for practice, before launching apon the stormy 
ocean that any form of professional life must now be in a 
country like our own. 


— Supt. Hinsdale of Cleveland is a man of original power. 
By means of bulletins printed and circulated as often as he 
deems necessary, he directs the work of teachers and pupils 
and infuses his spirit into all who come in contact with the 
public schools under his supervision. He has adopted the 
plan of preparing an extensive list of questions from which 
teachers may choose a limited number for examination pur- 
poses. This will certainly insure flexibility in the system and 
develop the individuality of the teachers, Bulletin 5, the last 
which we have received, is devoted to history in schools. Miss 
Reveley of the Cleveland Training School recommends that 
history should be taught in connection with geography and 
literature. She suggests that pupils at one stage of their ad- 
vancement should commit to memory Mrs. Hemans’ “‘ Land- 
ing of the Pilgrim Fathers.’’ At another time Miss Preston’s 
poem, The First Thanksgiving,’’ may be read. In the fourth 
school-year Butterworth’s, or Higginson’s History, in the fifth 
year Dickens’s History of England, and in the sixth year Miss 


Brooke’s History of France may be read by pupils, or to them. 
Local history should be made prominent. Cleveland’s new 
course of study is worthy of a careful reading. 


— One evening, last March, in the midst of a public address 
on education at the Opera House in Columbia, S. C., our atten- 
tion was attracted by the bright face and intensely interested 
manner of an elderly gentleman midway of the audience. His 
eye scanned every face within its range as if looking fora 
response to the words of the speaker, and, at the least sign of 
approval, the old man made the echoes ring with his big um- 
brella, applauding Columbia a good deal more than the man 
who furnished the talk from the platform. There, for the first 
time, we met Mr. Wm. E. Dodge, of New York,—detained, for 
a short visit, at the winter residence of his son, in this beauti- 
ful little city. There seems a fit coincidence in the facts that, 
within a week of the death of this noble man and lifelong 
friend and benefactor of education, this same city of Columbia 
should have voted, three to one, to establish a complete system 
of free graded schoole. It seems to us that such a man would 


linger, and look back on the threshold of the New Jerusalem 
to smile and nod his approval of this onward stride by the 
capital city of the Palmetto State. 


— Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, in behalf of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Thompson, Mrs. Augustus Hemenway, and Dr. R. G. Hazard, 
proposes to furnish an educational loan library to sixty educa- 
tional institutions in the Southern States, either normal schools 
or colleges, containing classes for the professional education 
of common school teachers. The library will consist princi- 
pally of Dr. Henry Barnard’s Encyclopedic Journal of Educa- 
tion, consisting of thirty-four octavo volumes, with such 
additional works on education as may be selected to make up 
the required number. There could be no better use of money 
in Southern education than the judicious disposal of this valu- 
able library at vital points in the different States. The ladies 
engaged in this good work are already widely known for their 
munificent contributions to education in various parts of the 
country. This new evidence of continued interest in the up- 


will bear abundant fruit. 


— There are two ways of following after a leader of a new 
industrial enterprise. An expert in fish culture on our Atlantic 
coast was dilating, one day, before a group of lazy fishermen, 
on a grand project for planting oyster-beds and giving every 
industrious man a chance to make money and supply himself 
with a superior quality of the article. The interest appeared 
to gather as he went on, till a crisis was reached by the test 
question, ** My friends, will you codperate in this enterprise ?’’ 
‘* Yes,’ replied the leader of the crowd, ‘‘ you stake out the 
beds, and grow the oysters, and we’ll steal them when good 
enough to eat.”” A few people are chosen by Providence to do 
the best things, and the multitude everywhere have an old- 
time habit of letting them do the work and stealing the results, 
But, as the veteran journalist, E. D. Mansfield of Ohio, used 


quaintly to remark, ‘‘ One-sixth the people in this world do 
the greater part of the world’s work, but I don’t remember 


that I ever envied the lot of the other five-sixths.”’ 


building of the Southern school will be fully appreciated, and - 


| | 
. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue E or By F. W. Farrar, 
DD. FRS. Author’s Edition. New York: Cassell, Pet- 


ter, Galpin & Co. Price, 75 cents. 

This volume is a fitting supplement to the author’s Life of 
Christ and Life of St. Paul, and is designed to illustrate, in 
the form of exposition, the Epistles of Peter, James, Jude, 
and John, and the Epistle to the Hebrews. The author gives 
the reader an insight into the varieties of religious thought 
which prevailed in the schools of Jerusalem and Alexandria, 
and also those phases of theology which are represented by 
the writings of the two greatest of the twelve Apostles. The 
book is written in a fervid and glowing style, and shows care- 
ful study. The body of text is illustrated by copious notes, 
placed at the bottom of pages. While many eminent scholars 
do not accept Canon Farrar’s interpretation of the Scriptures, 
all agree that his writings are eloquent and attractive, and 
contribute to an intelligent understanding of the Holy Word. 


A History or Latin LITERATURE FROM ENNIUS TO BaTH- 


Ius. By Augustus Simcox, M.A., fellow of Queen’s 
ae Oxf In two volumes. New York: Harper & 
rothers. 


** My original aim in writing,”’ we quote from the author’s 
preface, ‘‘ was todo something toward making Latin literature 
intelligible and interesting, as a whole, to the cultivated laity 
who might like to realize its literary worth, whether they read 
Latin or no.”’ 

It may be doubted whether many of the “‘ cultivated laity” 

who read no Latin would ever take enough interest in Latin 
literature to read a book like this. One needs to know some- 
thing of a literature before he can take much interest in, or 
have much appreciation of, its history. To read our author's 
admirable analysis of Horace, for example, without having 
read the Odes, Satires, and Epistles, would seem to us to be 
dreary work. Of course translations may be resorted to, but 
we doubt whether any considerable number of persons (out- 
side of the colleges) read Latin authors through the medium 
of translations, notwithstanding Emerson's well-known opin- 
jon on that subject. However this may be, Mr. Simcox has 
given us a work quite different in plan from either a hand- 
book or a history like that of Teuffel, — extremely useful and 
interesting, even to those who do read Latin. Teuffel’s work, 
to which our author acknowledges his indebtedness, is replete 
with information of every sort that bears upon his subject, 
with copious references to every authority upon which opinions 
may be based, titles of all important editions, and so on,—just 
what the student wants, and must have, who desires to go 
deep into the subject, and form his own judgment by a careful 
collation of all the evidence that can be brought to bear upon 
it. Simcox’s work, on the other hand, gives but few referen- 
ces, because his plan does not require them. His masterly 
treatment of the literature of the later republic and of the Au- 
gustan period, with which we are most familiar, is not only 
** intelligible and interesting,’’ but deserves much more super- 
lative praise. 
& To show how the literature of Rome in its various stages was 
the result of certain conditions; to detect and interpret these 
conditions; to trace the causes which produced those effects 
which we call literature, is a task that requires the most thor- 
ough knowledge of political and social history, as well as that 
keen insight that shall enable one to trace effects unerringly 
to their true causes. The social and political life of a people 
have their reflex in its literature. To know either thoroughly 
one must also know the other. A history of Roman literature, 
—that is of the progress of thought as developed in written 
form,—is, in one sense, a history of Rome itself. Mr. Simcox 
shows everywhere a thorough mastery of his subject in its 
minutest details. One can hardly be expected to agree with 
him at all points in his estimates of authors and their works, 
but one cannot help acknowledging the candor and freedom 
from prejudice that are everywhere apparent. 

A full chronological table at the beginning, and an index at 
the end, of each volume add greatly to the value of the work. 
A few short extracts from the chapter on Cesar may be inter- 
esting, and may whet the appetite for more: , 

“Cesar himself is the one character in his age that we 
at once like and esteem. Cicero was amiable, and, in spite of 


his weaknesses and pettinesses, respectable for his steady, con- 
scientious insight and public spirit. Cato was impracticable; 
Pompeius was ungenerous. Few of Cesar’s own adherents 
had a scrap of character in private life; they were rapacious, 
corrupt, or debauchees.”’ 

** Capsar’s narrative, both of the Gallic and of the Civil War, 
is ingeniously arranged to clear himself from the ch of 
ambition. He tries to show that he conquered Gaul the 
Roman empire almost by accident. Apparently the migration 
of the Helvetii and the Germans under Ariovistus, — for 
neither of which was he responsible,—determined all that fol- 
lowed. He owed it to the old treaty with the Haedui to save 
them from that double peril; and the jealousy which his suc- 
cesses aroused compelled him to subdue one set of tribes after 
another. His expeditions beyond the Channel and py ae the 
Rhine he is willing to represent as simple acts of vado, 
with hardly any definite object except to prove to his Gallic 
allies the abundance of bis resources. It is the same in the 
Civil War. If only Pompeius would have agreed to the neces- 

ments for securing a second consulship to his col- 
all would have been well.”’ 

“The style [of the Civil War] is at once less careful and 
easier [than that of the Gallic War], more animated and more 
monotonous; there is not so much endeavor to make a com- 


_ plicated statement clearly in a single sentence; fewer 


graphs open with an ablative absolute, followed by a deponent 
participle; perhaps, too, there are fewer of the rather naive 
in in a verb of the same 
tense termination. There is also less piety; we hear more 
of fortune, and decidedly less of the immortal gods; perhaps 


Cwsar felt it incongruous to boast of their blessing in a civil 
war, and throughout the tone of the narrative is less cheerful ; 


sometimes it is almost querulous.”’ 


An Intropuction To NATURAL Designed as 
a text-book for the use of students in college. By Denison 
Olmstead, LL.D., professor of Natural Philosophy and Anat- 
omy in Yale College; and E. S. Snell, LL.D., professor of 
Mathematics and Natural caus | in Amherst College. 
Third Revised Edition. By Rodney G. Kimball, A.M., pro- 
fessor of Applied Mathematics in Brooklyn Polytechnic In- 
stitute. New York: Collins & Brother. Price, $3.12. 

This well-known standard work has been thoroughly revised, 
and contains nearly 100 pages of entirely new matter and 132 
new engravings, and is fully up to the present demands of a 
college course. The rapid developments of science have made 
the revision important, and a careful examination shows that 
Professor Kimball has presented the principles of physics, and 
the facts and applications appertaining to the topics, with rare 
ability, so that now the work includes all that is essential to 
be tanght in this important department of a liberal education. 
After an introductory chapter giving a classification of the 
physical sciences, definitions, etc., the author divides his work 
up into parts, as follows: Part I. Mechanics; Part If. Hy- 
drostatics; Part III. Pneumatics; Part 1V. Acoustics; Part 
V. Optics; Part VI. Heat; Part VII. Magnetism; Part VIII. 
Statical Electricity; and Part 1X. Dynamical Electricity. The 
Appendix showing the applications of the Calculus is retained 
as in former editions. Messrs. Collins and Brother have given 
the work to the student-world in admirable type and substan- 


tially bound. 


Facts AND PHases oF Anima Lire. By Vernon S. Nor- 
wood, lecturer to the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


This is a book of great practical value. It gives a very com- 
plete statement of wonderful facts about animals, interspersed 
with amusing and original anecdotes. The book is designed 
principally for the young, and the author describes in simple 
language, the marvellous organization, the instinct, memory, 
sagacity, and inventive faculties of the animals and insects of 
our own country. The twenty-two chapters are furnished 
with good cuts of the animals, birds, and insects described. 
The great lesson deduced from this interesting and instructive 
volume is the duty to be humane to the entire animal world, 
and teaches us to remember, that 

“ Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge.” 

James NASMYTHE, ENGINEER. An Autobiography. Edited 
by Samuel Smiles, LL.D., author of Lives of Engineers, Self- 
Help, Character, etc. Illustrated. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1883. . 

Like all the books edited by Mr. Smiles, this is a thoroughly 
useful book, and gives the story of the life of a great English 
engineer, and also furnishes a very complete history of a pe- 
riod of successful engineering results. Mr. Nasmythe’s active 
life commenced when in’1820 he left the high school. From 
that time forward steadily expanding its range, his life had to 
do with mechanical engineering, in which he will always hold 
a foremost rank as inventor and expert, a man full of practical 
affairs, whose research extended into a wonderful range of 
scientific discovery, from the most practical inventions to a 
variety of rare and beautiful allied processes, inventions, and 
modes which have long ago given him his place among acute 
observers and skillful reasoners toward practical accomplish- 
ments. This volume is richly illustrated, and is a little encyclo- 
pedia in iteelf of a wide variety of inventions and stages of 
progress which cover the world’s wonderful period of advance- 
ment in the half-century following 1825. 


EnetisH LITERATURE IN THE 18TH CENTURY. By Thomas 
Sargent Berry. New York: Harper & Brothers, 


This useful book contains the substance of a course of lec- 
tures delivered during the winter of 1881-2. It is one of the 
best condensations of English literature to be found. The au- 
thor gives not only a history of English literature, but the 
philosophy of it. The author understands his subject, and 
reviews the various writers from Addison to Wordsworth with 
a master’s skill. The extracts are well chosen and show ex- 
cellent taste. Many well-told anecdotes add to the interest of 
the reader. A full index enhances the value of the work. 
The mechanical work reflects great credit on the publishers. 


EMPIRICAL AND RATIONAL PsycHoLogy. Embracing Cog- 
nitions, Feelings, and Volitions. By A. Schuyler, LL.D., 
of Baldwin University, author of Principles of 

Cincinnati and New York: Van Antwerp, Bragg & 


The study of psychology has at length come to be universally 
regarded of primary importance in all courses of higher in- 
struction. It treats directly of cognition, feeling, and volition, 
and indirectly of intellect, sensibility, and will. The phenom- 
ena of the soul, with their conditions and laws, is entitled to 
greater prominence than are the faculties implied by these phe- 
nomena. To adequately understand the nature of the reason- 
ing process, we must analyze the process itself as a known fact 
of conscious experience. Mr. Schuyler claims that the discus- 
sion of the intuitions affords the fundamental principles for all 
subsequent investigations. He divides the work into threo 
parts: ‘‘ Cognition and the Intellect,” ‘‘ Feeling and the Sensi- 


bility,” and “ Volition and the Will.’ Under the first he| -- 


treats his discussion under the divisions of Acquisition, Rep- 
resentation, and Elaboration. The elements involved in the 
act of Perception have been discriminated with much skill, 
and show clearly the nature of this act. The phenomena of 


Representation, embracing memory, imagination, and phantasy, 


are concisely shown, and the Law of Association in regard to 


clearly discussed. In the third part the processes of Elabora- 
tion have been fully considered, and the chapters on the Free- 
dom of the Will and Moral Responsibility are very forcible. 
We heartily commend this work, not only to the student, but 
to the general reader, who may desire to know the facts and 
laws of the human mind. Such a work as this ought to be in- 
troduced into the high schools of our country as well as in the 


first year of college life. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Mr. Charles Dudley Warner’s assumption of the editor- 

er’s Magazine has increased the 

versally popular department of the veteran monthly. 

— The latest issues in ‘‘ Harper’s Fravklin-square Library”’ 
are a new historical story by Miss C. M. Yonge, entitled Stray 
Pearls; The Story of Melicent, by Fayr Madoc; and the Let- 
ters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle, prepared for publi- 
cation by Thomas Carlyle, and edited by J. A. Froude, 

— Messrs. Henry Holt & Co., New York, are publishing a 
‘* Leisure Moment Series’ of entertaining books adapted for 

d the approaching summer vacation- 
Single copies, 30 cents. Six numbers are now ready. They 
are good wholesome stories. 

— Among the interesting features of the May number of 
Harper’s Magazine are the first installment of A Castle in 
Spain, an anonymous serial story, illustrated by Edwin A. 
Abbey, and an illustrated article on the Brooklyn Bridge, well 
worth reading by all who desire to understand the principles 
of the construction of that great triumph of engineering, but 
the gem of the number is Miss Phelps’ poem, “‘ Pygmalion,” 
which reveals more of the true spirit of woman than can be 
found in any equal number of lines. 

— Messrs. Clark & Maynard, New York, have just added to 
their English classic hand-books, The Vicar of Wakefleld (con- 
densed) by Oliver Goldsmith, No. 35, and Memory Quotations, 
No. 37, from English classic authors. These incomparable 
books are designed for use in high schools and upper classes 
of grammar schools. Both of these manuals are prepared with 
an introduction and notes by Albert F. Blaisdell, A.M., author 
of several works on English literature. This series of books 
deserves the highest commendation for the use of schools. 


|The Memory Quotations contains choice selections for mem- 


orizers from twenty-four English classic authors; miscellane- 
ous quotations from standard writers, with notes suggesting 
other passages to commit to memory, and hints on collateral 
reading. The introduction gives all the information necessary 
to its practical and successful use in the school-room. The 
book is designed to meet the demand of our best schools for 
an inexpensive handbook for memorizing. Price, $1.20 per 
dozen; single copies, 10 cents. ; 

— F. Leypoldt, New York, has just published three little 
books, of the very highest importance to teachers and all inter- 
ested in reading, both young and old. The first is on Libra- 
ries and Readers, by William k. Foster, librarian of the Provi- 
dence Public Library, well known for practical library work. 
It is chiefly devoted to the subject of reading, the use of books 
and of libraries, as indicated by the subjects of the chapters, 
viz., Hints on Right Reading; Correction of Aimless Reading; 
specializing of Reading for General Readers ; ‘‘ Current Liter- 
ature”? and ‘‘ Standard Literature;’’ Securing the Interest of 
a Community ; What May be Done at Home; How to Use a 
Library and Books, and Articles on Reading,—a summary of 
the most prominent literature on the subject of reading. 
Neatly bound in cloth; price, 50 cents. 

The second is on Libraries and Schools, and consists of 
select addresses and papers. The first two papers, by Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr., and Samuel S. Green, both showing the 
relation of the public library and the public school, have done 
much to convince teachers that important aid may be had in 
their work by making a larger use of libraries. The other 
papers, by R. C. Metcalf and W. E. Foster, give accounts of 
successful experiments made in different places, by librarians 
and teachers, in bringing about a use of libraries, which has 
proved valuable toschools. The papers are selected by Samuel 
8. Green, “‘ the accomplished and well-known librarian of the 
Worcester Free Public Library.”” Neatly bound in cloth; 
price, 50 cents. 

The third is entitled Books for the Young, a guide for par- 
ents and teachers, by Miss C. M. Hewins, librarian of the 
Hartford Library Association and editor of the department of 
* Literaturé for the Young” in the Library Journal. Miss 
Hewins presents this list as the result of years spent not only 
in trying to guide the reading of children, but in actually read- 
ing with them. As a guide through the mass of the best exist- 


ing juvenile literature, the value of this little book to parents 
and buyers of children’s books can hardly be overstated. Price, 
paper, 25 cents. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon; comédie . Labriche 
Martin; nouvelle edition; 20 cts. New York W. 

Books for the Young: a guide for parents and children; compiled by 
C. M. Heuins; 25c .. Libraries and Readers; by Wm. E. Foster; cl., 50c. 

New York: D. to 1883; by 8. C. Hall, F.8.A.; cl. 

eo Way o e: the Sunday school; ed. - A. Ogden; 

iat Woman: a novel; by A. 8. Hardy; $1.25, Boston: Houghton, 

A Chelsea Householder; 30 cts. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

istory Mass.: G. W 


Rox of U. 8. H Cards; 50 cts. Wilton, + @.W. 
oe Moa Sphinx and Some of her Riddles; by M. J. Savage. Boston: 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHICAGO. 


WHAT SHALL OUR PUPILS READ? 


About fifty teachers (of the 7th and 8th grades) and prin-| Consti 


cipals assembled in the reading-room of the public library on 
Dearborn street, by the special invitation of the librarian, Mr- 
F. W. Poole, to discuss the above topic, 

Mr. Poole admitted that he was not prepared to present a 


catalogue of such reference-books as he deemed best suited to/| its 


the wants of scholars. He wished the codperation of the 
public-school teachers with the public library because both 
were educators of the people. He called the attention of the 
teachers to the valuable reference-books with which the table 
before him was filled, and mentioned in order about thirty 
volumes of Encyclopedias, Biographies, Manuals of History, 
English Literature, books of reference in regard to the army, 
navy, patents, mechanical arts, etc.; setting forth the special 
value of each to the student. He refuted the statement so 
often made that most of the books in circulation were trashy 
novele. He said that all of the 100,000 volumes were carefully 
selected; no bad books were to be found in the library; 5,000 
of these books were reference-books. 

After much that had been learned in school was forgotten, 
the education might be continued, provided that the boys and 
girls had been taught to read. “He considered it of much 


greater importance than to learn about some sand-hill on the | tricts, 


coast of Africa. He thought much might be accomplished in 
the seventh and eighth grades. Teachers might select a topic 
for study,—for example, Rome. To do this he could offer them 
books with rare plates on the architecture of that city, etc. 
Text-books contained too little. Everything pertaining to that 
city, or any other, might be found by coming here. He could 
fill the table before him three times with matter pertaining to 
any subject,—biography, travels, music, or art. 

The scholars of the high school who had assembled here for 
several weeks at these Saturday morning classes had done ex- 
cellent work, and hoped now teachers of the seventh and eighth 
grades would become interested in the work, select topics for 
study, and bring a class. 

Teach the scholars how to find facts. No one could be said 
to know anything about reading if not able to select points 
and facts bearing upon the subject; everything cannot be read 
through; only important items can be selected and retained by 
the reader. He thought the catalogue of juvenile books excel- 
lent; said it had been selected with greatcare. He hoped that 
he would be able to offer more ample accommodations to 
teachers and pupils as soon as the library got into its new 
quarters. 

The hints and subjects presented by Mr. Poole were highly 
appreciated by the teachers, and Mr. Alfred Kirk moved that 
a vote of thanks be tendered him by the teachers, which was 
unanimously concurred in. Discussions followed, which were 
quite to the point. The teachers were next conducted through 
the library, and cordially invited to examine books, ask ques- 
tions, or make suggestions. The movement is commendable, 
and Mr, Poole will doubtless have the codperation of the Board 
of Education, teachers, and the people through the pupils. 

The Washington and Mosely Schools propose to give enter- 
tainments for the purpose of raising funds for libraries. Sey- 
eral prominent public readers and well-known musical societies 
have kindly tendered their aid to the enterprise. M. W 

April, 1883. 


— Louisville proposes to hold a Southern Exposition, to 
open August 1, and to continue 100 days. The codperation of 
a ace is invited by the manager, J. M. Wright, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


CALIForN1IA.—Prof. W. T. Welcker, State Supt, of Instr., 
has ruled that the children of Chinese cannot be admitted to 
the public schools of that State, as they are not eligible to be- 
come citizens, and ‘‘ the whole drift” of one specified article of the State 
tution ‘is unmistakably hostile to the Chinese coming into the 
State or remaining in the State under any condition whatever. To admit 
Mongolian children to the schoo!s,” he continues, “ would, therefore, be 
in direct disobedience to the constitution, for it would be to foster their 
presence here in the most efficacious manner,—while the constitution de- 
clares that presence ‘ to be dangerous to the well-being of the State,’—and 
woulddirectly and enormously encourage their immigratiou, which the 
constitation commands the legislature to discourage by all means within 
power.’ 

A new school-law will go into operation in this State on the 28th of the 
present month. The principal feature of the law ig that several contigu- 
ous school districts in the country may unite and establish a common 

rammar school of high ©, where pupils may be fitted for college. 
he advantage of this provision is that farmers who wish to p re their 
children for college can do so without the expense of sending them away | 


State Editor, ALBION N. FELLows, Lemars, Iowa. 


Iowa.—H. P. Lewis, a graduate of Dartmouth, who for four 
years has been principal of the Davenport High School, bas 
accepted the same position in Omaha, Neb., at $2,100.——The 
school board of Clinton, under Sapt. Sabin’s advice, recently purchased 
the Y. M. C. A. library of that place. 1,500 volumes will be free for the 
use of the school pupils. ——The president of the State Teachers’ Assoc., 
W. W Speer, of Marshall Co., isa grand man. He is the author of the 
aphorism, *‘ Much correct recitation is.a sure cure for study.’’——The 
State Normal School at Cedar Falls has its new building nearly finished. 
The faculty will be increased, and improved facilities for students af- 
forded.——-Dr. C. A. White, recently appointed paleontologist for the 
Empire of Brazil, was formerly a professor in the State Univ. and geolo- 
gist of the State-——County supts. conventions are announced by State 
supt. Akers as follows: Cedar ids, April 17 and 18; Columbus Junc- 
tion, May 8 and 9; Creston, April 24 and 25; DesMoines, April 26 and 27; 
2; Spirit Bake, a convention of three northern dis- 
y 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, i. 
ILLrNo1Is.—Frank Burr, former principal of schools at Nora, 
Jo Daviess Co, has left his senior year at Normal! unfinished 


and gone to accept a position as teacher in Honolulu, Sand- 
wich Is. Before leaving the university he was married at the residence 
of Prof. Seymour to Miss Isabella Di , of St. Helena, Cal.——In the 
April prize contest of Sterling 24 Ward and Rock Falls schools, the Ster- 
ling folks took the firat prize and lost the third. The second standings 
were a tie, which the donor of the second prize gracefully disposed of by 
duplicating the premiam. Then the gentieman who was to give, to the 
school taking two premiums, the Library of Universal Knowledge, “ got 
out of it’ by doubling his premium. Besides, the schools were each 
ahead something on admission fees.——Representative Kimbrough of 
Danville is doing some earnest work for the cause of education. He 
has introduced in the House a bill for acounty board of edacation, to 
consist of one from each board of directors or board of education. This 
board is to choose a county supt., and in counties with more than 150 
schools, an assistant county supt., and every school must be visited at 
least once a year. The bill ought to become a law. 

At the opening of the session of the principals’ meeting at Lake Bluff, 
the subject of Prest. Barbour’s address will be *‘ The School and the Com- 
munity.’”’——Our exchanges chronicle the death of another Chicago school 
principal, Prof. N. W. Bloomer, of the Franklin School. We are sorry 


Northern Lilinois Teachers’ Assoc. occurs at Elgin, May 5. The principal 
discussions are opened by Cols, Forbes of Polo and Parker of Englewood. 
At the Jennings House the teachers expected to discuss informally the 
the topics, “ Should a teacher be required to take some educational pub- 
lication?” and Written Examinations and Promotions. 


State Editor, Louis K. Wess, Junction City, Kan. 

Kansas.—The Western Nat. Fair Assoc. has sent out the 
list for the Educational Dept. for its Fourth 
Annual Exposition at Bismark Grove, Lawrence, Sept. 3 to 8, 
1883. Diplomas and prizes, $5 and $10 each. 

Class 1.: High School — J.C. Banta, Lawrence Supt.—1. Best set of 
not less than three papers in Language; Mathematics; Natural Science. 

Class I1.: Graded School—T., A. Fitzpatrick, Leavenworth, Supt.— 

Primary Schools.—1. Best set of not less than ten papers in, Spelling, 15 
words; Penmanship, 4 lines written with pen or pencil; Arithmetic; En- 
glish composition. 2. Best of not less than ten papers in a 

Intermediate Schools.—3. Best set of not less than ten papers in Spell- 
ing, 25 words; Penmanship, 10 lines; Arithmetic. 4, Best set of not less 
than five Arithmetic papers § 

Grammar Schools.—5. Beat set of not less than five papers in: Drawing; 
Grammar and Composition; Geography. 6. Best set of not less than five 


papers in 7; 

Class III, : District School—B. 8. Hutchins, Beloit, Su Best 
set of not less than five papers in each of the following: Spelling. 20 words; 
Language; Letter-writing; Arithmetic, through percentage. Best set of 
not less than than five papers in Botany, Philosophy, or Zodiogv. 

For further information as to collections, conditions, etc., address the 
secretary of the Western Nat. Fair Assoc., Lawrence, Kan., or P. Sher- 


man, supt., Wyandotte, Kan. 


MicuigANn.—The election of Rev. E. A. Berry to the presi- 
dency of Somerville Schoo! at St. Clair, calls attention to the 


fact that that institution is on the road to success. The 
achool was established several years ago because of a conviction in the 


minds of not a few people, that Michigan had need of a ladies’ school 
which would “ seek oievete both mind and heart into the strength and 


we have not the data to speak of him wore fully.——The =! menting of| wv 


prise has received such marked favor from the first that it now becomes 
necessary to erect additional buildings, and place the school on a broader 
basis. It will enter upon its work as a seminary under most favorable 
circumstances. Its new president, so favorably known as chaplain and 
assistant supt. of Michigan Military Acad., is a gentleman of culture and 
refinement, thoroughly in love with school work, aud a man of large ex- 
ecutive ability. Mrs. Ballentyne, the founder of Somerville, will continue 
as principal of the school, and will retain her excellent corps of teachers. 
A test of the nervous disturbances caused by a formal examination was 
made in the case of the last senior medical class in the Univ. of Michigan. 
Thirty students were examined to determine (1) their normal rate of pul- 
sation, (2) the rate just before entering the examination-room, and (3) the 
rate after the ordeal. The average results of the saya om were as fol- 
lows: norma! rate, 74.2; rate on entering, 91.6; rate on leaving, 94.9. 


State Editor, O. WaITmMan, Red Wing, Minn, 

Minnesota.—The amended law for the distribution of the 
State series of text-books by county depositaries, went into 
effect on Monday, April 16. Webster’s Dictionaries can 
hereafter be obtained for the schools of the State, at the office of the State 
supt. at $7.00 each._—Three and four institutes are held each week, with 
increased attendance and interest.—— Miss Martha M. Williams, formerly 
an assistant of Prof. Reynolds of Faribault, while he was in the Northfield 
schools, has gone to Helena, M. T., to take charge of a school, at $19 a 
month.——Prof. B. M. Reynolds, the efficient supt of the Faribault city 
schools, has been visiting schools at Chicago, LaCrosse, and Minneapolis. 
Prof. Reynolds, although a veteran in the service, is bound to keep pace 
with the beat. Prof. F. L. Cook, supt. of Olmsted Co., has issued a 
Common Schoo! Course of Instruction for the use of teachers. This little 
pamphiet of eight pages is full of valuable instruction for the teacher. 
——A very interesting teachers’ meeting was held March 29, 30, and 31, at 
Brown's Valley, Traverse Co. A fine lecture was delivered by J. O. Bar- 
rett; Esq , subject, ‘Education in Practice.” Thesupt., Prof. D. L. Roach, 
has pre a Course of Study for the county schools. 

Edward H. Williams, of Philadelphia, has recently given $12,000 to 
Carleton Coll., Northfield,—a very material aid to this young college, that 
is beginning to asserta high rank for iteelf. Itisa noteworthy fact that 
the director of Carleton Coll. Observatory publishes the only strictly as- 

periodical in the United States. 


New Yor«.—Prof, Darwin G. Eaton has been elected pres- 
noms ~' the Packer Inst., Brooklyn, in place of the late Alonzo 
ttenden. 


State Editor, L. D. Brown, Hamilton, O. 

Ounto.—Mr. C. J. Albert, late State editor of Taz JouRNAL, 
has been appointed School Examiner in Montgomery Co., to 
succeed A. J. Willoughby. Supt. W. F. Ufford will give in- 
struction to the Hardin Co. teachers in an institute to be held at Kenton 
next Auguet.——C. M. Lowe, formerly of Cooper Acad, 
is to take charge of the win may | Dept. of Heidelberg Coll., at Tiffin. 
——T. W. Cowgill, a promising teacher in nerthern Ohio, will be gradu- 
ated from Harvard this year, He is taking a thorough course in language 
and literature, and expects to resume educational work in his own State. 

The program of the 8S. £. O. Teachers’ Assoc., held at Marietta A 
20 and 21, was as follows: Address of Welcome, G. R. Gear, Marietta; 
Response, J. H. pra Gallipolis; Inaugural Address, W. W. McCray, 
Logan; The Study of Literature, Miss G. W. Cepatend, Rio Grande; 
cussion ~ he Assoc.; Teaching as Related to the Mental Growth of the 
Teacher, D. E. Beach, Marietta; Discussion; A Night with r Ascham, 
J. J. Burns, Lancaster; Our Schools a Failure in What? J. M. Good- 
8 , Athens; Discussion, opened by T. C, Fianegan, Pomeroy; Mental 

lf-command, A. A. Moulton, Rio Grande; Discussion, A. L. Parinton, 
cestocweras General Business, The Ex. Com. of the Southeastern are 

. E. Hard, Gallipolis; F. 8. Coultrap, Nelsonville; and H. B. Scott, 
Middleport. The program was a strong one. 

Dr. John Mickleborough of Cincinnati, and School Examiner 8. More 
Surface of Eaton, addressed the Butier Co. teachers Aprill4. On the 
same day the Hamilton Co. teachers discussed the present method of 
granting certificates, The certificate problem is coming to the front in 
Uhio. Old and successful teacters dislike to be examined frequently. 
Some who would teach, but cannot obtain certificates, object to any kind 
of examinations. The provisions of the State laws are liberal. . Ex- 
aminers can issue five-year certificates under certain wise restrictions, and 
the State Board are authorized to issue —— certificates and certificates 
os life. All who will can solve the problem by going before 

e Board. 


State Editor, V. G. CuRnTIs, Corry, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA. — The school directors of Monongahela 
City have resolved themselves into a ‘‘ Society for the Preven- 
tion of Matrimony,’’ by requiring every lady teacher to sign a 
contract not to marry during the school teachers 
have inaugurated a tobacco crusade for the benefit of the youth of the 
Quaker City. One of the principals, Mr. Wm. Stephens, has addressed a 
letter to the Board of Ed. on the subject, in which he asserts that a large 
number of the 50,000 children in the schools of the city use tobacco in va- 
rious forms. He has pasted a short statement of the physical and mental 
disorders produced by tobacco on the inside of the cover of every text- 
book used in his school. The Teachers’ Assoc. of Philadelphia indorses 
Mr. Stephens’ statements.——Prof. A. J. Davis, Co. Supt. of Clarion, has 
accepted a position in the educational dept. at Harrisburg, and will in a 

short time resign his office as supt. and take up his abode at the capital. 
The severe attack made by Representatives Sponsier and McNamara 
in the Legislature upon the management of the normal schools will 
robably have some effect when the bill making an appropriation for 
Prose institutions comes up for final passage. Sponsler’s condemnation of 
the manner in which the normal schools have run in debt, and his decla- 
rations as to their unproductiveness and inefficiency will be reasserted in 
the House, and the statements of some prominent school officials will be 
quoted in opposition to the bill. It is urged against the normal schools 
that they have been virtua/ly turned into academies; that four-fifths of 
the students enter without any intention of ever becoming teachers. 


OUTLINES OF TAE 


CONSTITUTIONAL EXISTORY 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By H, PorRTER. 
13mo. $1.50. 
Our Constitution as Seen in Our History. 


I. ITS ORIGIN. Events that lead to it, and ideas that 
that it gave expreasion to. 


Il. ITS NATURE. Detailed explanations of the scope 


FUNK & WAGNALL’'S 
STANDARD LIBRARY. 

No. 87, Now Ready,i12mo. Laid Paper. Price, 25 cts. 
THE COMPLETE ESSAYS OF 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


Collected and arranged with an Introduction by 
NATHAN SHEPPARD. 


CuHrI0aGo, ILL. 


THOMPSON’S 
TEACHER'S REGISTER! 


Revised and Enlarged. 
ALBERT HENBY THOMPSON, 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, 


Publisher and Dealer in 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Periedicals. The School Bul- 
letin and N. Y. State Educa- 
tional Journal. Established in 
1874. 16 pp., 10 x 14. 
Per year, $1.00. 

The School Room. A Monthly Journal of Practical 
Help to Young Teachers. Established 1881. 16 pp., 
7x10. Per year, 50 cts. 

Standard Books. Dime Question The 


and nature of its provisions. 


Ill. ITS OPERATION. The leading events of our po- 
history and their relations to our organic 
w. 


™ Sent to Traches examination, postpaid, 
receipt of 75 cents. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., Pablishers, 
417 tf 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


THEATRE CONTEMPORAIN. 


Of the new series of French Plays for Students there 


Now Ready: 
No. 1.—Le ro de M. Perrichon, 
No. 2.—“ La Vieille Maison, and “ La Soupiére,” 
No 3,—La Grammaire. 


p zach number, 20 cents; sent, postpaid by the 
lisher, WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
417 a 850 Sixth Ave., New York. 


TEACHERS’ AIDS. 


FOWLER & WELLS publish mong works which, 
while they are not School Books, are special interest 
to Teachers as Aids in their work. A new and com- 
poe list of their works and a back number of the 

HRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL will be sent to every 
Teacher who will send address on postal-card. 


Address FOWLER & W 
Broadway, New Terk. 


Says the N. Y. Sun: “This series of striking essays 
ought to be collected and reprinted, both because of 
substantive worth, and because of the Ugnt they throw 
on the author’s literary canons and predilections.” 


Ne. 86.— Colin Clout’s Calendar; or, A 
Beceord of 2 Summer. By Grant Allen. 25 cts. 
Ne. G6.-igherase of Literature. By David 
> $4.—Fiotsaam and Jetsam. By T. G. Bowles. 
cents, 
Ne. 83.—Lives of Illustrious Shoemakers. 
By W. E. Win cts 


Ne. 83.—American Mumerists. By H. R. 


M, Williams ....... 26 cts. 
Life ef Cremwell. By Paxton Hood- 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10 and 12 Dey St., New York. 


ACK NUMBERS MAGAZINES, BE- 
Vi Swe. Books 

Books, Books in Fore), guages ental, etc. 

Odd and Out-of-the-Way Books, Books that have been 

searched for without success, Pamphlets, Reports, 

Medical Journals (both American and Foreign), etc. 


Second-Hand School Books, Send for a Catalogue. 


Pick-up Orders Solicited. 
A. 8S, CLARK, 
373 34 Park Bew, New York. 
f ¢ 


THE EXAMIUINEB isa book of nearly 400 pages, 
having been prepared for Teachers and those fitting 
themselves to teach, and is also adapted to the use of 
Common and High School, for daily, weekly, and 
monthly reviews. It embraces a general review of the 
following branches in a series of questions and answers: 
History, Grammar, Geography, Civil Government, 
Reading, Physiology, Orthography, Physical Geogra- 
phy, Arithmetic, Writing, Philosophy, Astronomy, and 
Botany. 4i7a 


Prof. 8. BLOCH 


Will resume instruction in Vecal Calture, 
Reading, and Oratory early in May, for 
a brief season. ress communications in 
care of JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 16 Hawley 
Street, Boston. 416 tf 


LOCUTIONIST AND READER. WaAt- 
Ter K. Fopgs, author of Zilocution 


147 Tremont, cor. of West St., Boston. y 


of The Primary Teacher 


NEW ENGLAND PUB CO., 
16 Boston. 


si4 Hawley 8t., 


Books, 
Regents’ Questions, DeGraff’s School Room Guide, 
Song Budget, and School Room Chorus; Beebe’s First 
Steps Among Figures, Bardeen’s Common School Law, 
Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching, &., &. 
Schoo! Supplies, Agalite and Slate- Pencil Black- 
board Slating, Cheney Globes, Maps, &c. 
Everything used in Schools. Stamp for Catalogues 


Massachusetts Teachers’ 


ASSOCIATION 
will receive their copies of the new volume of Proceed- 
ings 1881 and 1882, Addresses 1882 (fall text), 225 
(see JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, p. 202), upon condicg 
10 cts. to ALFRED BUNKER, Treas., 
Price to non-members,} Boston Highlands, Mass. 
50 cents. 


History of the Association, 1845-80: 
Origin, First Members, Constitution, Moetiag, Lec- 

tures, AMassachusets Teacher, etc., etc.; pages. 

Price, 33 cents. 

For this volume, also, address as above. 416 b 


ARGE SET SAMPLES, new designs, REWARD 
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A. 
Haweis... ....15 cta. 
Ne. Si.—Science in Short Chapters. By W. 
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of the legislators regarding the mo indebtedness. The State holds 
first mortgages upon them amounting to $590,000, and outside of this 
tate ans concerning the Toledo schools, 
under 
last wesk, should have appeared under Oblo.} 


Nortsa Caro.ina.—The State Board of Ed. at its last meet- 
ing decided to leave the Normal Schools at the same places at 
which they have previonsly been held; viz , White Normals at 
Franklin, Newton, Wilson, a 14 Elisabeth City. Colored Normals at Fay- 
etteville, Salisbury, Frankliaton, and Newbern. University Normal 
School is left to the management of Prest. Battle, to. whom letters of in- 
: at Aaared be directed. The faculty of the schoolis not yet completed. 

. M. A. Newell of Maryland will be supt.; Prof. Moses, principal of 
Goldsboro School, will be one of the teachers; Prof. Meares will have 
charge of the Vocal Music Dept ; and Mrs. M. O. Humpbrey of Golds- 
boro will teach the Model Primary School. The session will begin on 
the 2\st day of June, and continue five waeks. 


State Editor, T. C. Karns, Union City, Teun. 
Tennessex.—H. F.Williams is the wide-awak supt. of Lin- 
coln Co. His people pay a county tax of 40 cents to the $100 
for schools. in addition to State tax. ete. ——A first-class school- 
bailding is expected to be built at Fayetteville this year. Text books are 
to be adopted soon.— The managers of the Monteagle Sunday School 
a are making strong efforts to secure ite success. It is to be a 
copy of Chantauqua.——Dr. Price’s college for young ladies at Nashville 
has been temporarily suspeoded, on account of an outbreak of scarlet 
fever.—Carson Coll., on the 6th of April, elected Rev. 8S. W. Tindell 
uate of Amberst) president and professor of metaphysics and ancient 
; J. T. Henderson, professor of mathematics; Rev. 8. E. Jones, 
professor of sciences and applied mathematics. Also, Rev. C. C. Brown 
was elected chairman of the Board of and Rev. Jesse Baker, 
secretary and treasurer. 


Wasuineron, D. C.--At the 3d quarterly examination of the 
Miner Normal School (colored) the young ladies acquitted them- 
selves in a very creditable manner. Their knowledge of the vari- 
ous branches in which they were examined was manifest by their prompt 
and correct answers. Their self and deportment was in the high- 
é@st degred commendable, and her with the training received from 
their excellent teacher, Miss M. B. B is a safe guarantee that when 

to schools as teachers the trust will be well guarded. 


State Editor, Taos. C. MILLER, Fairmont, W. Va. 
West Virornia.—We have recently received a pamphlet 
oe outline of a graded course of study pursued in the 
schoo. 


prepared the sa C. Thomas Kellogg, 
A.M., shows careful arrangement and a thorough semeidatanes with graded 


these schools are in good condition under Prof. Kellogg's management, 
—Mrs. M. L. D. Fleming, antil recently Miss Dickey, has been ap- 
ted a special assistant in the Fairmont Normal School for the spring 

m. For ae she was principal of this school, and could have 
the posi longer bad she desired it. sane | former students 
welcome her return. This institution now has an enrollment of over 150, 


which is considerably r than that of any other normal school in the 
State, iaeen we excep? College, at s Ferry, which has a 

We learn that the K schools are prospering under the leadership 
of D. W. Shields, who is assisted by a corps of good teachers. A new 


-bailding will be erected in that thriving town the coming summer. 
idates are now announcing themselves for the office of county 
be elected May 15. One good feature which is already indicated 

of the counties, is that political considerations are not to be taken 

nt in the choice of this officer. This is an encouraging sign.—— 
or class of the Fairmont High School numbers seven this year,— 
ladies at two young gentiemen. The closing exercises will be 


. Waters closes a six months’ term at Palatine this 
r. Waters and his assistants, Misses Carter and Cooper, have 
work this year, as the citizens of Palatine testify. | 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE 


— Rev. Dr. Pierce, editor of Zion’s Herald, will deliver the 
oration at the commencement of the East Maine Conf. Sem., 


Bucksport. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— An Episcopal school for girls is soon to be established in 
the State, either at Concord, Nashua, or Manchester. The 
sam of $10.000 will take it to Manchester. 

— The Manchester Mirror is responsible for the estimate 
that not more than 75 out of 75,000 women in the State, who 
had the right to vote at school meetings, this spring, exercised 
that right. Only one woman in a thousand wants to vote! 
Why, then, should there be so much commotion about woman 
suffrage? If the women, as a class, really desired the ballot, 
they would have it. 


VERMONT. 


— The good people of Brattleboro have voted to build a new 
[$50,000] school-house. The new building is to stand on the 
site occupied by the old one, and the committee are deeply ex- 
ercised over the question as to how they can manage to let the 
old building stand (for use) until the new one is finished. We 
should be happy to render them assistance, if in our power. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— Amherst Coll. will hereafter o= the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, open to graduates of three years’ standing, who 
take an additional course of two years in literature or science. 

— The seminary at Northfield has 144 students, 23 being 
from Northfield, and 49 others from other parts of the State; 
while many other States, with Ontario, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Germany, and Bulgaria are represented. 

— The Seaside Laboratory at Annisquam will be open for 
the reception of students during the coming summer from 
July 1 to Sept. 1. The purpose of this Laboratory is to afford 
opportunities for the study of the development, anatomy, and 
habits of common types of marine animals, under suitable 
direction and advice. 

— The New-Bedford schools closed on the 13th for a week 
of vacation.© During the last term there has been an unusual 
amount of sickness among the teachers, and, in some of the 
schools, the amount of sickness among the scholars has been 
unprecedented for ten years. It is hoped that, with the ad- 
vent of warm weather, the health of both teachers and pupils 
will be much improved. During much of the present year 
Supt. Harrington bas been holding fortnightly meetings of the 
primary teachers, and an improvement in these schools, which 
are already good, is confidently looked for. 

— The forty-sixth annual catalogue of the Mount Holyoke 
Female Sem., in South Hadley, presents an attractive ap- 
pearance, with its numerous cuts and illustrations. The 
summary of students shows an increase of 21 over last year, 
the total attendance at present being 289. These are divided 
in classes, as follows: Senior class, 42; senior middle, 45; jun- 
ior middle, 81; and junior, 121. 

— Mr. E G. Coy, who has been for ten years the teacher of 
Greek in Phillips Acad., Andover, has been granted by the 
trustees, in a very complimentary manner, leave of absence 
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— 


for the next academic year, which he will spend chiefly in Ger- 


d Greece for purposes of recreation and study. 
J. of Malden, has been appointed orator 
for commencement day by the faculty of the Boston Univ. 


Law School. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain. 

— The principal grammar school in Portland continues 
ander the ote of Mr. F. A. Lillie, who for several years 
has filled his position to general acceptance. 

— The graded school at the pleasant village of East Hamp- 
ton has for the last year been under the supervision of Mr. E. 
Bigelow, who succeeded Mr. Mitchell. There are three depart- 
ments, and the school, with its present corps of teachers, is 
meeting with popular favor and doing a good work. 

— The Legislature has made the desired appropriation for 
furnishing the new normal-schoo!l building, and everything 
will be completed and ready for the opening of the autumn 
term in Sept. The old building, having been purchased by 
the town of New Britain, will be occupied by the high school 
and two or three lower grades. The high school is unprece- 
dently large, and is in immediate want of more ample accom- 
modations. After the present term there will be no lack of 


m. 
n> A call from Prof. L. N. Carleton, principal of the Normal 
School, reminds us of the excellent work which has been done 
under his skillful management, sustained by Prof. Sawyer and 
an able corps of assistants. The influence of this school has 
been felt far beyond State limits, and will be more and more 
felt as time rolls on. With its new building and generous sup- 
port, it is sure to continue to grow in public favor and increase 
in usefulness.—[Ep, JOURNAL. 


PERSONALS. 


— Herr Herman Schulze Delitzsch, the celebrated political 
economist, is dying at Berlin. 

— The Univ. of Penn. has conferred upon G. L, Harrison 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, ‘in recognition of his 
philanthropic services, his eminence as an authority on socio- 
logical questions, and his scholarly attainments.” 

— The Lawrence (Mass.) American contains the announce- 
ment that Gen. Henry K. Oliver lies very ill at the residence 
of his daughter, Mrs. Cheever, at North Andover. 

— John Bright is Lord Rector of the Glasgow Univ. He 
was lately invested with the hood and received the degree of 
LL.D. Robert Laird Collier, who saw the ceremony, says that 
the plain Quaker, on standing up to speak in his robes, found 
them cumbersome and hindering, and so he stopped and took 
the off. This he did with cool deliberation, while the students 
struck up and sang “‘ He’s a folly good fellow.” 

— Jay Gould, having gathered a fortune of $100,000,000 at 
47 years of age, thinks he can live without work hereafter, and 
proposes to retire permanently from active speculation and the 
development of his railroad enterprises, 

— The Royal Astronomical Soc. has awarded its gold medal 
to Dr. Gould of Cordova, South America, for his ** Vranome- 
tria Argentina”’ 
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WISDOM NUTSHELL! 
t will Pay every Teacher in the Land to Read This. 


THE CHEAPEST IN PRICE. 


THE 


Geography, 
Biblical 


THE MOST CONVENIENT FOR USE. 


The History of all Nations and Countries ; 
Biography of every Distinguished Person ; 
Municipal, Civil, and International Law ; 
Engineering, Mechanism, and Mechanics ; 


Geology, Zoology, and Mineralogy ; 


PEOPLE’S 


UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDCE, 


WITH — 


Numerous Appendixes Invaluable for Reference. 
(The Appendixes alone cover some 250 closely-printed Koyal Octavo Pages.) 


— IT CONTAINS — 
Natural History and Botany ; 
Exploration, and Travels ; 


Literature and Ecclesiastical History ; Literature of all Ages ; 


Topics ; complete in Three Super-Royal 


CYCLOPEDIA 


Chemistry, Philosophy, and Astronomy ; 


Anatomy, Physiology, and Medicine ; 
Governments, Education, and Religion ; 
Architecture, Agricniture, and Horticulture ; 


The Cities and Towns of the World, &c., &c. 


The whole brought down to the Year 1883, illustrated with 120 Maps and Diagrams, and 5000 Ep vings 
containing 58,000 f v0 Volumes of over 700 pages cach. none 


THE HOUSE. 
THE } THE MOST POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA FOR { 
By W. H. DePUY, A. M., D.D., assisted by over 400 Abie Contributors. 


‘NOMLVOITEAd NI LSON FHL 


EB~ tt will not cost you anything to examine into the merits of this, the 


THE MOST PRACTICAL IN INFORMATION. 


greatest work of the age’ We are supplying Schools all over the country. They 


cannot afford to be without it. Every Teacher should have it on his desk, for it furnishes an immense fund of information not obtainable in any other form. 
Send for sample pages and particulars: it will cost you only a postal card. Address those nearest you. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 


New Yorn Saw Frawoisco. 


JONES BROS. & CO.,, 
Cuicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati. 


MARTIN GARRISON & CO., 


79 Mixx §r., Boston, anp Toronto, Can. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Doing a fine business, —the judge. 
Doing a light business,—the gas works, 
Doing a safe business,—the bank vaults. 
Doing a rattling business,—the tin shop, 
Doing a grate business,—the stove man. 
Doing a heavy business,—the stone yard, 
Doing a driving business,—the hackmen. 
Doing a medium business,—the spiritualists. 
Doing a smashing business, — the stone 

crusher. 
Doing a grave business,—the cemetery com- 

pany. 


Curep WHEN Paysicrans Give up.—“ Our 
family physician gave up our child to die,’’ 
wrote Henry Knee, Esq., of Verilla, Warren 
Co., Tenn. “Ithad fits. Samaritan Nervine 
has cured the child.” $1.50. 


— Carpets rolled up during the hot weather 
can be kept free from moths by wrapping be- 
tween the folds pieces of flannel dipped in tur- 
pentine. 


— The highest range of mountains is the 
Himalayas, the mean elevation being estimated 
at from 16,000 to 18,000 feet. The loftiest 
mountain is Mount Everest or Guarisanker, of 
the Himalaya range, having an elevation of 
29,000 feet above the sea-level. 


One EXPERIENCE FROM MANY. —I have 
been sick and miserable so long, and had caused 
my husband so much trouble and expense, — 
no one seemed to know what ailed me,—that I 
was completely disheartened and discouraged. 
In this frame of mind I got a bottle of Hop 
Bitters and used them unknown to my family. 
Ijsoon began to improve, and gained so fast 
that my husband and family thought it strange 
and unnatural; but when I told them what had 
helped me, they said, ‘‘ Hurrah for Hop Bit- 
ters! long may they prosper! for they have 
made mother well, and us happy.”— The Mother. 


— Pension-office figures show that 1,000,000 
Union soldiers are still alive——In 1880 the 
Italian population of New-York city was put 
down at about 12,000. Those who claim to 
know say that since then it has nearly doubled, 
so that the city now has about 24,000 of these 
people.——There are said to be 10,000 Mormon 
adherents in Idaho, 


‘‘Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure has cured my Ec- 
zema of the scalp.” Jno. A. Andrews, Attor- 
ney, Ashton, III, 


— If you travel through the world well, you 
may find cities without walls, without liter- 
ature, and such as desire no coin; but never 
was there, nor ever shall there be, any one city 
seen without temple, church, or chapel. This 
it is that containeth and holdeth together all 
human society. This is the foundation and 
prop of all.— Plutarch. 


WATER IN THE HEART-CASE. — This is a 
common attendant of general dropsy. The 
heart appears to the patient to float; the pulse 
is frequent and irregular. Dr. Graves’ Heart 
Regulator will not only bring relief, but will 
cure this and all other forms of heart disease. 


— Abide with me: fast falls the eventide; 
The darkness deepens; Lord, with me abide; 
When other helpers fail and comforts flee, 
Help of the helpless, O abide with me, 


Swift to its close ebbs out Jife’s little day; 

Earth’s joys grow dim, its glories pass away; 

Change and decay on all around I see; 

O Thon, who changest not, abide with me, 
— Rev. H. F. Lyte. 


— Ladies, you cannot 
make fair skin, rosy cheeks, and sparkling eyes 
with all the cosmetics of France or beautifiers 
of the world, while in poor health, and noth. 
ing will give you such rich blood, good health, 
strength, and beauty as Hop Bitters. A trial 
is certain proof. 


— As many as 2,000 rag pickers find employ- 
ment about the streets of New-York city. 
They are almost exclusively Italians, who have 
displaced the Irish and Germans who used to 
to do the work. Their gatherings of rags are 
valued at $750,000 a year. The hand-cart 
dealers do a business of $2,000,000 a year. 


‘Dr. Benson’s Celery and Chamomile Pills 
cured my neuralgia.’”? Rev. Dan’l Allen, Mon- 
tevado, Fla, 


— The Danville News gives us the following 
smile for the fraternity: ** There is a pupil in 
the Jackson-street school known as Dick, the 
bootblack. A few days ago his teacher handed 
him a note to take to Professor Layne at the 
high-school building. It oceurred to Dick that 
he might read the note, which was about thus: 
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* Professor Layne, give the bearer a good whi 
ping.’ signed He went 
o ently, as he should, but, seeing another 
boy, he called to him and said: ‘ Here is a note $5 9.00 
to Professor Layne, which I wish you would SS 
take to him and I’}I give you a nickel.’ The Freight 
boy took the note and the nickel and was soon Prepaid 
in the presence of the superintendent, who 
quickly, as he caught its contents, collared the 
bearer and gave him a sound thrashing. Dick beat yl 

says he thinks the boy earned his nickel.” 


THE enervation and lassitude of spring-time 
are but indications of the sluggish action of the 
blood, overloaded with carbonates accumulated 
by the use of heating food in winter. This 
condition may be remedied by the use of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, the best blood-purifier known. 


— Do but half of what you can, and 
be surprised at your diligence. . my 


— He who can suppress a moment’s anger 
may prevent a day of sorrow. 


— Let no one overload you with favors: 
will find it an inenflerable burden. _ 


4 ft. tone, 21 Coupler Harmonique. 22 Orchestral 


BEATTY'S ONLY $59 
Regular Price $83 isk. 


Jass, 16 ft. tone. 5 Bourdon, 16 ft. tone, 6 Saxaphone, 8 ft. 


7 Viol di Gamba, 8 ft. tone. $ Diapason, 8 ft. tone. 9 Viola 


lee, 4ft, tone. 10 Grand Expressione, 11 French Horn, 8 ft, 


tone. 12 Harp Aolian. 13 Vox Humana. 

t iciana, 8 ft. tone. 16 Ciarionet, 8 ft. 
Voix Celeste, 8 ft. tone. 18 Violi 4 
ft. tone. 19 Vox Jubilante, 8 ft. tone. 20 Piccolo 


Forte, 23 Grand 


Knee 

nisa triumph of the organ-bufid- 

ers’ art. IT is VERY BEAUTIFUL IN APPEAIt- 
fh ANCE, BEING EXACTLY LIKE CUT. The Case 
isof solid Walnut, profuse} 

hand-carving and expensive 


Organ Knee Stop. 24 Right Organ 


ornamented 

‘ancy veneers, 

may Music Pocket is of the most beautiful design pond 

j ( tant. It is deserving of a place in the millicu- 

a aire’s parlor, and would ornament 
boudoir of a princess, 


FIVE SCTS REEDS. 
vo Octaves, handsome appeara 

It will not take the dirt 
contains the Sweet VOIX CELESTE 
8TOP, the famous French Horn Solo 
Combination, New Grand Organ 
. Right and Left Knee Stops, to eon- 
trol the entire motion by the Knee, 
if necessa ry. Five (5) Sets of GOLD- 
EN TONGUE REEDS, as follows: a 
set of powerful Sub-Bass Reeds; 


setof FRENCH HORN REEDS, 


In the advertisement and notice of Henry A. 
Young & Co. Boston, in Toe JourNAL of 
April 5, the address should be 25 Arch 
Street, Boston, instead of 52, as printed. Mr. 
Young has become the agent of Dennison’s 
Teachers’ and Students’ Library for New Eng- 
land, to whom all applications for the book 
should be sent. 


By NATHAN 
z 398 


DICKENS READER. 
SHEPPARD, 100 Selections. 25 cts, 


AUTOCRAPH ALBUM 
SELECTIONS. 
Authors 804, Subjects 221, Quotations 1380, 


Edited by A. C. MORROW. 
12mo, Extra Cloth, $1.00 (post-paid). 


N. TIBBALS & SON, Publishers, 


1234 Nassau St., New Vork. 


LATEST 


set 

of 3 Octaves of VOLX CELESTE; 
and 
lar 


m Stand 
et for Musto, Beatty's 


It has a Slidin Lid and con- 
Wviently arranged Handles for 
\ moving, The Bellows which 
=amyiare of the upright pattcrn, 
{ are made from the quality 
of rubber cloth, are of great 
wer,and are fitted up with 
steel pees and the best qual- 
ity of al straps. The Pedals, 
instead of being covered with 
carpet, are polished metal of 
neat design, and never get out 
of repair or worn, 


Special Ten-Day Offer. 

If you will remit me $59 and 
the annexed Coupon within 10 
days from the date hereof, 1 will 
box and ship you this organ with 

organ bench, book, ete., exactly 
the same as se for You 
should order ftmmediately, and 
in no case later than 10 days. 


given and 
afull war- 
rantee for 
ix years, 
Given 
under 
my hand 
and seat 


April 26, 1883. 


For Office or School-room. 


Heliotype Portrait 


Post Office Mone 
id, or by Check upon 
ays from tho uate hereof, I) ereby ag ee to acce’ 


On receipt of this Cou and #59 in cash by Bank Draft, j 
our Bank, if forwarded within 
this Coupon for @24, as part payment on my Celebrate i 


DANIEL 


HON. HENRY BARNARD, LL.D. 


Asa further inducement for you, [provided you order immediately, within the 
FR EIGHT PREPAID, 10 days], I agree to prepay gictait on the alove organ to your neat est railroad 


(Size 16x20 inches, ) station, any point east of the Mississippi River, or that far on any going west of it. This isa rare eppor- 
un 


PRICE BY MAIL, POST-PAID, $1.25. iow Order now DER 


TO ORDE 


icular, or I shall return 


ty to_place an instrument, as it were, at your very door, all freigh 
saved by correspondence. 
@ Enclosed find $59.00 for 
== mentand I order one on‘condition that it must prove exactly 4s represented in every 
at the end of one year’s use and demand the return of my money, with intere 
rom the very moment I forwarded it as six per cent., according to your offer. ¢@°Be very particular to give 


Frepaid, at manufacturer's wholesale 
n. I have read your statement in this advertise- 


Fine on . ortrat Office, C ty, St reight Station, and on what Railroad. [Be sure to remit by Bank Draft, 
v Cray Lithogr ap h P at pe Aah my vistered Lotter, Express prepaid, or by Bank Check, You may accept by telegraph on last d 
3 8 agnidce 


one 
and remit by mail on that day, which will secure t 


(Size 20 x 22 inches,) 


I desire this m en nt instrument introdu 


ial offer. 
without delay, hence this special price, PROVIDING ORDER IS GIVEN IMMEDIATELY, © 


| DANIEL F, BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


L , TEACHERS WANTED. 


The Great Kindergartner. We bave several calls from Western Schools for 


Teachers of Vocal Music, Drawing, Painting and Elo- 
PRICE BY MAIL, POSTPAID, $1.00. cution, and Calisthenics. addsen, PA. EDUCA. 


TIONAL BUREAU, Allentown, Pa. 4i7a 


BINDERS do. Boston 


THE TEACHERS’ | RA RY 


AND STUDENTS’ 


25 VOLS. IN ONE! The Greatest Work for Teachers Ever Published. 


CONTENTS: The Common Branches, Natural Sciences, Civil Gov’t, School Law, Composition and Rhet- 
oric, Parliamentary Usages, Methods of Teaching, School Management, Mythology, Gen, Hist., U, S, Hist., 
Bookkeeping, Gen. Lit., How to study and use books, All the systems of outlining in use, Thousands of test ques- 
tions. ‘odels for parsing, for analysis, for solutions in mental and written Arith., Letter Writing, etc., etc., a 
copious Index referring to every subject in the book, and a G/ossary of cifficult terms and Biographical facts, etc. 


One large octavo vol., 532 pp., clear type and excellent print. 

The teacher who is preparing for examination, or who is overworked, can accomplish more with 
this work in a short time than in any other way. Text-books on each of the subjects given would cost $30, this 
book costs only $3. No fact necessary to an excellent understanding of each subject ts omitted, 

indorsed by State Supts., Educators and Educational Press of the Union. 

“It seems to me to be a whole library in itself. In fact, the wonder is, that so much reliable information on 
such a variety of subjects of interest to teachers and students should be given in one volume of 34 pages. In my 
judgment the book deserves and will have a large circulation.” Jas. P. SLaps, State Supt. Pub. Inst., Il. 

“‘ Vigorous, practical, and comprehensive.’ L. S. CorNELL, State Supt. Pub. Inst., Colorado. 

“I have examined the * Teachers’ and Students’ Library’ with some care, and must say it is the best publica- 
tion for teachers that I have ever seen.”’ J. A. Situ, State Supt, Pub, Inst., Mississippi. 

“ Last Autumn I examined the work and gave it a hearty recommendation. urther examination has only 
added to my high opinion of its value. I know of no single work containing more 1m nt and valuable infor- 
mation for the teacher.” N. A. Luce, State Supt. Pub, Inst., Maine. 

‘*To the inexperienced teacher it contains more helps than any other book of which we have an knowled 
School officers should see that every teacher’s desk has this work for handy reference.”—Ngw Enc. Jour. or Ep. 

“ An excellent work from beginning to end. It is truly a teacher’s library, for it contains the general princi- 
ples of every science ordinarily taught in the common schools., We can heartily commend the book. Itis cheap, 


ttracti tyle.” Penna, SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
have been called for within one year. <A fact which shows what the pu think of it. 


Wanted eve’ here. The right men can easily clear $100 per month, Specimen pages, 
AG E N TS covma, etc.- suet on application, Write at once forserritory, as the best is being taken. 


T. 8. DENISON, Publicher, Chicago, Til. 


H. A. YOUNG & CO., Genl. Agts. for New England, 25 Arch St, Boston. 
Address all other orders to Publishers. 416 


Address NEW-ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
411 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


EACHER of 18 oe experience wants situation 
next fall. Specialties: Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry. Has good physical and chemical apparatus 
and geol l cabinet. Superior references given. 
Address W. C. R., Box 36, Freehold, N. J. 414d 


Estey Organ Co., 


GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND, 
Estey Organs, 
Haines Upright Pianos. 
Hazelton Pianos, 
601 WASHINGTON St., Boston, Mass. 
JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
<a MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. a 
154 Catalogues on application. cow 


A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 


Illustrating “ Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Told,” 
d ad the “ Society for the Encouragement 
of Home Study.” Price, $3.00, Also, 
50 SPECIES OF SHELLS — PRICE, $2.50, 
WwW. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HISTOBY STORE, 
339 tf 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


L. SMITH, 


Spring Map- 
rollers. 


Send for Cata- 
logue. 
27 So. 6th 8t., 
PHILA. 


RIAN STEEL 


PENS. 316 tf 


Kn 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 85 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TA‘ 


R & CO, New- York. 


Ni; 
Ih, 
OQ 
| 
SSA rr Une year 
NEW STYLE No. 1215. 
Height, 72 ius., Depth, 24 ins., Length, 49 ins., Weight, boxed, about 400 Ibs. rsd 
24 Stop $55 Parlor @rgan, with bench, book, etc., providing the cash balance of $59 accompanies this cou- 
pee. and I will send you Sreotiepee bill in full for ad, and box and ship you the Organ just as it is advertised 
after one yaar’s us Signe 
= 
| 
— 
| 
| 
tm]. 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Dotasmpest of a Life. . - - - 8 C Hall D Appleton & Co, NY 2 50 
Eng le in Public Discourse. - - - - Phelps Chas buer’s Sons, NY "2 
Dr. M Shado hical Series. Nos. Bey IL, IL Vincent 00 
e w ees. - 
What te Do. - - - - - - Desniog Am8 5 Union, Phila 1 = 
Ulrich. - - - - - - - 
Phe Boclal History of France. - - - - Spencer D Appleton & Co, NY ‘3 
Fables. - - - - - - - - y 
- Poetical Works of W.C. Bryant. 2vols. - - be o « 6 00 
Cutting-tools. - - - - - - - Smith Cassell, Petter,G &Co,NY 1 50 
Eureka. - - - - - Green Robert Clarke & Co, Cincin 1 00 
The Hebrews and the Red Sea. - - - - Thayer Warren F Draper, And» ver, Mass #0 
The Modern Sphinx. - - - . - vage Geo H Ellis, Boston 1 00 
Educational Year-book. Vol.5. - - . - C H Evans & Co, St Louis 1 00 
Booksand How to Read Them. - - - - Van Dyke Fords, Howard & Hulbert, NY 1 00 
Colin Clout’s Calendar. - . - - - Allen Fank & Wagovalls, NY 25 
mmen on Paal’s Romans. - Ged 
How to Read. - te sary - - : Reed H B Garner, Phila 1 2 
The Hands of Justice. Franklin Sq. Lib., No. 304, = - H r & Bros, NY 20 
Emerson as a Poet. . - - : - Benton M L Hodibrook & Co, NY 1 50 
The Admiral’s Ward. Leisure Hour Series, No. 145, . Alexander Henry Holt & Co, N¥ 1 00 
A Story of Carnival. 146, Hoppus “ 26, 1 00 
New Testament Au hs. - - - - Johns Hopkins Univ, Baltimore 50 
Concord Lectures on Philosophy. - - - Moses King, Cambridge $1.25, 1 75 
Stady and Stimulants. 7 - - - - Reade J B Lippincott & Co, Phila 1 50 
The Perfect Man. - - : - - - Jones D Lothrop & Co, Boston 1 25 
Leading Men of Japan. - - - 2 00 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


NeERvovus PROsTRATION AND INSOMNIA.— 
In nervous prostration and sleeplessness, from 
which so many invalids suffer, Compound Oxy- 
gen rarely fails to bring relief. A lady (a 
teacher) in Avoca, Wis., who had been a great 
sufferer, sought help in Compound Oxygen. 
At the end of five weeks she wrote: The night 
after taking my jirst inhalation of Oxygen I 
slept like a babe! I could have cried for joy 


the next morning. I felt that the restful sleep 


of that one night was worth the price paid for 
the Treatment. 
at night, for I do not have to look forward to 
long, weary hours of nerve-jerking (which to 
me is harder to bear than pain). No more 
midnight alcohol and water-baths; neither rub- 


bings, countings, nor walking the floor in 

ony ; but rest, sweet rest instead.’’ Our 
‘Treatise on Compound Oxygen, its nature, ac- 
tion, and results, with reports of cases and full 
information, sent free. Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Amone the works that are now finding their 
way into schools and families in this country 
The People’s Cyclopedia occupies a very dis- 
tinguished position; in fact, the first in all es- 
sentials. The numerous able and well-known 
pens brought to bear upon it, the character of 
its publishers, and the vast variety of the sub- 
jects on which it treats, give it a status pos- 
sessed by but few works of its class, and ac- 
cord to it the broadest claim upon public con- 
fidence. Although adapted to the necessities 
of the simplest student, already some of the 
learned institutions of this country and of Eu- 
rope have availed themselves of the almost in- 
exhaustible treasures it contains, not only as 
to the text, and in relation to its numerous 
fine maps and engravings, but as to its exhaust- 
ive, universal statistics, and its embodiment 
of. all recent inventions and discoveries 
throughout the whole civilized world, as weil 
as the progress made in the arts and sciences 
within the past few years. In fact the work 
is truly cosmopolitan, and as perfect as the 
most competent pens and unwearied care 
could render it. The addition of an elegant 
series of State maps of United States, just en- 


graved, together with census of 1880,—revision 
of 1882,—printed on the back of each map, fur- 
nishes the teacher with an immense fand of 
information not readily accessible. See adver- 
tisement for farther particulars. 


¥ ” 
ing BUCHU PABA. all annoy 
SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS, 

There is probably no method known in the 
art of teaching whereby the teacher can im- 
part, and the pupil acquire, so much informa- 
tion as can be done by the use of good black- 
boards. When teachers recognize this fact, 
and have Swasey’s Blackboards to work with, 
the school-room will then become a pleasant 
resort to teachers and pupils alike. 


J. A. Swasey, Manufacturer, 
21 Brattle Street, Boston. 


Hunpreps of persons using Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor certify to its efficacy in restoring the hair 
to the health and beauty of youth, 


DRESSES 
DYED 


LEWANDO'S 
French Dye House, 


WITHOUT 17 Temple Pi., 
BOSTON, U. 8. A. 
RIPPING ont tree 


’ Tis now a comfort to lie down 


Our reference to Johonnot’s Geographical 
Reader last week was intended to accompany 
the advertisement of D. Appleton & Co., which 


appears on our last page this week. Please 
turn back and read the notice again and it will 
be all right. 


3@ Diamond Dyes will color anything any 
color, and never fail. The easiest and best 
way to economize. 10 cents, at all druggists. 


Weg call special attention to Moses True 
Brown’s announcement, in our columns, of a 
Summer School of Elocution to be held at Col- 
lege Hill, the seat of Tufts College, a cool and 
refreshing summer spot, four miles from Bos- 
ton, overlooking Cambridge, Medford, Lexing- 
ton, and much more of classic ground. Pro- 
fessor Brown has held the chair of Oratory at 
Tafts for fifteen years. and has built up a de- 
partment in this young college which is second 
to none in any of ourolder universities. Prob- 
ably no American has given the Delsarte Phil- 
osophy of Expression a more thorough and 
exhaustive analysis. The result of his studies 
of Delsarte he has put into twelve carefully- 
considered lectures. These lectures have al- 
ready gained a hearing in New York, Indiana, 
Michigan, and largely before the ‘Teachers’ In- 
stitutes of Pennsylvania. They will form the 
basis of theoretical instruction, and be sup- 
plemented by thorough drill in the technics of 
Voice, Gesture, and Articulation. To teachers 


or students who may wish to study a system 
of expression based in a true philosophy, we 
cordially recommend Professor Brown’s Sum- 
mer School at College Hill. 


WELLS’ *“‘ ROUGH ON CORNS.” 15cts. Ask for it. 
Compicte, permanent cure. Corns, warts, bunions. 
A $20.00 Rewarp.—The publishers 
of Rutledge’s Monthly offer twelve valuable 
rewards in their Monthly for May, among 
which is the following: We will give $20.00 in 
gold to the person telling us which is the short- 
est chapter in the New Testament Scriptures 
(not the New Revision) by May 10, 1883. 
Should two or more correct answers be re- 
ceived, the reward will bedivided. The money 
will be forwarded to the winner May 15, 1883. 
Persons trying for the reward must send 20 
cents in silver (no postage-stamps taken) with 
their answer, for which they will receive the 
Jane Monthly, in which the name and address 
of the winner of the reward and the correct 


answer will be published, and in which several 
more valuable rewards will be offered. Ad- 
dress, Ratledge Publishing Co., Easton, Pa. 


DON’T DIE IN THE HOUS id h on Rate” 


$83 ORGANS FOR ONLY $59.—The offer made 
in another column by Mayor Beatty of an $83 
organ for $59 is worth the attention of intend- 
ing puchasers. This offer must be accepted 
within ten days from date of this paper. The 
organ will be packed and charges paid to its 
destination. After ten days has expired the 
price will be again advanced to $85. Mr. 
Beatty reports his business for the past four 
months as follows: His shipments have been, 
December, 1,410 organs; January, 1,102 or- 
gans; February, 1,152 organs; March, 1,435 
543 piano-fortes. His 
ac 
capacity, running day 

Lunes convulsed by cough can be soothed 
with Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar. 
Pike's Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 

For chills, fever, agne, and weakness, Col- 
den’s Liquid Beef Tonio. Colden’s; no 
other. Of druggists, 


4 Park Street, 


Vol. XVIL—No, 17. 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


Boston, Mass . 


ORNAMENTS FOR 


size Portraits of LoNGFELLOW, 
Thy see eS LOWELL, BRYANT, EMERSON, 
and Hawthorne (in preparation), Teacher's price, 
80 cts each, net. 


1 Portrait of Henry Wapsworrs Lone- 
—_—o engraved by WILLIAM E. MARSHALL. 
(Size, 10x12144) This celebrated plate appears as 
the frontispicce to the Subscription Edition of his 
Poetical Works, and is regarded as a most excellent 
likeness. Price, 50 cts. 


teel Plates of LONGFELLOW, WHITTIER, 
EMERSON, and HAWTHORNE (in prepara- 


tion). Size, 6%x 10.) Price, 25 cents each. 


SCHOOL - ROOMS. 


ngfe idence. A colored lithograph (12 x 16) 
mansion (“ Washington’s Head- 
quarters "’) at Cambridge, in which Mr. Longfellow 
lived for forty years. Price, 
Cale . The Longfellow Calendar a e Emer- 
oan eieter are printed in twenty colors, produci 
a very rich and artistic effect. he selections from 
Longfellow’s works for each day are admirably suited 
for reading at the egenns of school. The selections 
from Emerson's works form & remarkable collection of 
wise sentences, and can be used by thoughtful teachers 
so as greatly to interest and benefit the pupils. For 
1884 a Whittier Calendar will be published in addi- 
tion to the above, .Teacher’s price, 80c., post paid. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


linear Reries of Classics, which give the 
word, in English. The Enterlimears have 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


study, should secure copies of our Emter- 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of os 
. ek, followed by their translation, word for 
‘years ,and now inciude all the Standard 


HOOL FURNITURE and 
net LIBBARY SPECIALTIES. 


one. OMAR DE ER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
School 
School) W. CLARK, |{ . 
Supplies. to N.E. School Farnishing Co.) Stationery. 


Danner Revolving Book Cases. Teachers invited to call. 
Perfection Dictto 


mnary-Holders. 27 Franklin BOSTON. 


GARRETT’S 


100 Choice Selections, No. 21, 
NOW READY, 
Containing the Best New Things for Declamation and Parlor Readings. 


Uniform with preceding Nambers. Nothing Repeated. 
Ask your Booksellers for it, or send price for a Sample to 


cow P. CARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Price per Number, 30 cents. 


A AND INFALLIBLE 
N IN CURING 

Epileptic Fits, 

N Spasms, Falling 

RVI Sickness, Convul- 

sions, St. Vitus Dance, Alcoholism, 

Opium Eating, Seminal Weakness, Im- 

potency, Syphilis, Scrofula, and all 

Nervous and Blood Diseases. 


("To Clergymen, Lawyers, Literary M 
Merchants, Bankers, es and all whose 
sedentary employment causes Nervous Pros- 
tration, Irregularities of the blood, stomach, 
bowels or Kidneys, or who require a nerve 
tonic, appetizeror stimulant, Samaritan Nerv- 
ine is invaluable. 


[THE] GREAT) 
wonderful Invigor- 
C{NIEIRIVIE 
$1.50 at Druggists. 
DR.S.A. RICHMOND 
CONQUEROR, 
prietors, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Chas. N. Crittenton, Agent, New York. (8) 


Hop Bitters are the Purest and 
Best Bitters Ever Made. 


They are compounded from Hops, Malt, Buchu, 
Mandrake, and Dandelion,—the oldest, best, and most 
valuable medicines in the world, and contain all the 
best and most curative properties of all other remedies, 
being the greatest Blood Purifier, Liver Regulator, and 
Life and Health Restoring Agent on earth. No disease 
or ill health can possibly long exist where these Bitters 
are used, so varied and perfect are their operations. 

They give new life and vigor to the aged and infirm. 
To all whose employments cause irregularity of the 
bowels or urinary organs, or who require an Appetizer, 
Tonic, and mild Stimulant, Hop Bitters are invaluable, 
being highly curative, tonic, and stimulating, without 
intoxicating. 

No matter what your feelings or rs eg are, what 
the disease or ailment is, use H itters. Don’t wait 
until you are sick, but if you only feel bad or miserable, 
use Hop Bitters at once. It may save your life. Hun- 
dreds have been saved by so doing. will be paid 
for a case they will not cure or help. 

Do not suffer or let your friends suffer, but use and 
= them to use Hop Bitters. 

emember, Hop Bitters is no vile, drugged, drunken 
nostrum, but the Purest and Best Medicine ever made; 
the “ Invalid’s Friend and Hope,” and no person or 
family should be without them. Try the Bitters to-day. 


DiS: 


@ SOUND? 
a Many people think 
themselves sick and doc 


tor for idney or liner troubles, or dyspepsia, while 
U thotruth were known, the realcause 1s at the heart. 
The renowned Dr. Clendinning, startlingly says 
“one-third of my subjects show signs of heart disease.” 
The heart weighs aboutnine ounces, and yet man's 
twenty-eight pounds of blood passes through it once 
in a minute and a-half, resting not day or night / 
Burely this subject should have careful attention, 
Dr. Graves a celebrated physician has prepareda 
epectfic for all heart troubles and kindred disorders, 
Itts known us Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator 
and can be obtained at your druggists, $1. per bottle, 
siz bottles for GS by express. Send stamp for Dr. 
Graves’ thorough and exhaustive treatise. a) 
Ingatis, Sole American Agent, Concord, N. H. 


:HEART TROUBLES: 


French Language. 


More conversational French acquired in one month 
by BrrGER’s entirely New Method, than in jour 
months by any other system whatever. Principais of 
schools, colleges, academies, institutes; members of 
Boards of ucation, American teachers, represent- 
atives of literary = and reviews, desirous to judge 
for themselves of the superiority of this rysetem, may 
apply, on presentation of their visiting card, eve 
Satarday at 2 o’clock, to Professor A. F. CHARI ES, 
the author’s delegate (31 Esst 17th Street. first floor, in 
Union Square, New York). who will give an illustra- 
tion and all explanations desired, References, D. 
Appleton & Co. 416 h 


SEND LIST OF 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 


VanWinkle & Weedon, 


90 Chambers 8St., N.Y. City. s69e0w 


A New Sunday School Song Book! 


“ There is a land of pure delight.” 


PURE 


By Geo. F. Root and C. C. Case. 
CROWDED FROM COVER TO COVER 
WITH GEMS OF GOSPEL SONG 
BY THE BEST WRITERS, 


Every Piece of Value! 
No Dry and Useless Matter! 
Good Words and Good Music! 


. printed on fine r and handsomel 
tous Price, ok conte, by mail; $3- 
per dozen by express, charges not prepaid. A 
single copy (in boards) for examination, mailed 
on receipt of ag cents. Specimen Pages Free. 


Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
NEW OFFICE? Cincinnati, 


Cook’s Grand Excursion to 


CALIFORNIA, 


Visiting en route 

Washington, The Mammoth Cave of Ken- 
tacky, the grand gorges and passes of The Reck 
Meuntains in Colernde, Denver, Santa 
Southern California, 

THE YOSEMITE VALLEY, 
and San Francisco, returning via Salt Lake City, 
Chicago. and Niagara Falls, starts May 3, 1883, occu- 
pying eight weeks. Cost $500.00. The outward and 
return journeys by entirely different routes. Pullman 
cars, hotel accommodation, carriage drives, and 


ALL NECESSARY EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Fall particulars free on application. 
261 Broadway, New York. 


New Sryres: Gold Beveled Edge an4 
Chromo Visiting Curds. finest 


Address, x 
197 Washin St., Boston. 
THOS. COOK & SON, {ie Walnat 8t., Philadelphia. 
variet dl prices, 
arges' ty and lowest pr 


10¢., @ 
CLINTON Baos. & Clintonville, Con 


50 All New Enameled Gold and Floral Chromo Cards, 
name on, 10c. W. H, Canp Works, W. Haven, Ct. 
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Aprilf26, 1883. 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


TROM THE OLD WORLD. 


From the great London (Eng.) Times, 


Among the many specifics introduced to the public 
for the cure of dyspepsia, indigestion, derangements 
of various kinds, and as a general family medicine, 
none have met with such genuine appreciation as Hop 
Bitters. Introduced to this country but a compara- 
tively short time since, to meet the great demand for a 
pure, safe, and perfect family medicine, they have 
rapidly increased in favor, until they are, without ques- 
tion, the most popular and valuable medicine known. 
Ita world-wide renown is not due to the advertising it 
has received; it is famous by reason of its inherent 
virtues. It does all that is claimed for it. It discharges 
its curative powers without any of the evil effects of 
other bitters or medicine, being perfectly safe and 
harmless for the most frail woman, smallest child, and 
weakest invalid to use. Few are the homes, indeed, 
where the great discovery has not already been hailed 
as a deliverer and welcomed asa friend. It does what 
others affect todo, Composed of simple materials, it 
is a marvel of delicate and successful combination. 
Nothing is wanting. Every ingredient goes straight to 
the mark at which it isaimed, and never fails, Pleasant 
to the palate, agreeable to the stomach, and thoroughly 
effective as a cure, it has won for Itself the confidence 
of all.— Times, London, Eng. 


Unsolicited Letters from Thousands 
A Heceived. 


Feb. 9, 1882. 

Ihave tried experiments on myself and other with 
Hop Bitters, and can easily recomend them as a pleas- 
ant and efficacious medicine. I have found them 
especially useful in cases of congestion of the kidneys, 
as well as in bilious derangements. 

Rev. J. MILNER, M.A., 
Rector to the Duke of Edinburgh. 


U. 8. Consulate, MANCHESTER, ENG., Nov. 8, 1882. 
Gentlemen :—Since wittieg you of the benefit I 

bad derived from taking ** Hop Bitters,’ 1 gave a friend 

a bottle, who had been suffering much from dyspepsia 


and sluggish liver, and the change was marvelions; he 
ap another being altogether. He had tried 
several other remedies without any benefit. I could 


name over a dozen other miracalous cures. 
ARTHUR HALL, Consular Clerk. 


LONDON, ENG., Sept. 1, 1882. 

pleased te, good effects of your 
“Hop Bitters.” Have been suffering a long time with 
severe in the left side and across the loins, and, 
having tried a number of socalled remedies without 
any benefit, I am glad to acknowledge the great relief 
I have o from your medicine. 

CHARLES WATSON, 


COLOHESTER, ENG., Aug. 18, 1882. 
Gentlemen:—I was troubled with a very form of 
ind m for a long time, and tried many 2 in 
vain until I got some “ Hop Bitters,” and on ip 
was quite cused, n so till this time. It 
now three months ago since I was bad, F. BELL. 


From Bev. J. C, Bovon, M.A. Oct. 30, 1882. 

Dear Sirs : —I have lately finished my first bottie of 
“ Hop Bitters.” After having for many ra saffered 
acutely from rheumatic gout (inherited), I feel so much 
better, and can walk so much more freely, should like 
to continue the use of it. I write to ask how many 
bottles you will let me have for £1, so I may 
always have some in stock. 


From Ould Ireland. 
Hop Bitters Co. DuBLIN, Nov. 22, 1882. 
Gentlemen :— You may be interested to learn that 
one of the most eminent Judges on the Irish bench 
(a customer of mine) highly approves of your Hop 


Bitters, having received great benefit from their use, 
T. T. HotmeEs, Chemist. 


ALEXANDRIA PALACE, 
LONDON, EnG , April 18, 1882. 
find Bitters a most wonderful medical combi- 
nation, healthful, blood purifying, and strengthening. 
I can, from analysis as well as from medical knowledge, 
recommend them as a valuable family medicine, 
BARBARA WALLACE GOTHARD, Supt. 


Lonpon, ENG., Feb. 1, 1882. 
Gentlemen :— For years | have been a sufferer from 
kidney complaint, and from using iy Hop Bitters am 
entirely cured, and can recommend them to all suffer- 
ing from such disease. WILLIAM HARRIS. 


SHEFFIELD, ENG., June 7, 1882. 
Sir:—Having suffered from extreme nervcus debility 
Sor four years, and having tried all kinds of medicine 
and change of scene and air without Gentetag ony benefit 
whatever, I was persuaded by a friend to try Hop Bitters, 
and the effect, [am happy to say, was most marvellous. 
Under these circumstances I feel it my duty to give 
this testimonial for the benefit of others, as I may sa) 
I am now entirely well; therefore I can justly 
with confidence give personal testimony to any one 
g to call upon me. 
Yours truly, 


Norwioug, ENG., June 20, 1882. 
To the Hop Bitters Co. 

Gentlemen:—Having suffered for many years from 
biliousness, accompanied with sickness and dreadful 
headache (being greatly fatigued with overwork and 
long hours at business), I lost all energy, strength, and 
appetite. I was advised by a friend in whom I had 
seen such beneficial effects to try Hop Bitters, anda 
few bottles have quite altered and restored me to 
better health than ever. I have also recommended it 
to other friends, and am pleased to add with the like 
result. Every claim you make for it I can fully 
endorse, and recommend it as an incomparable tonic. 

Yours faithfully, 8. W. Frrt. 
From Germany. 
KATZENBACHHOF, GERMANY, Aug. 28, 1881. 


Bitters Co. 

r Sirs:—I have taken your most precious essence 
Hop Bitters—and I can already, after so short a time, 
Assure you that I feel much better than [ have felt for 
months, I have had, during the course of four years, 
three times an inflammation of the kidneys. The 
in January, 1880, was the worst; and I k a lot o 
Medicine to cure the same,in consequence of which 
my stomach got terribly weakened. I suffered from 
enormous pains, had to bear great torments when taking 
nourishment, had sleepless nights, bat none of the 
medicine was of the least use me. Now, in conse- 
quence of taking Hop Bitters, these pains and incon- 


Henry HALL. 


and the camel's skin, so 
gradually.—Aoebuck, 


I always had to down eat | the 
almost ee beer shall think it my duty to recom. 
mend the Bitters to all who suffer, for f am sure I can- 


ug 
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to come for the welfare of suffering mankind. 
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PAULIne Gebr. Rosier, 
Brom Pertugal and Spain. y 
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ARON DEFonTE BELLA. 
et de Pharmacie, Coimbra 
PROVERBS. 


[At the request of Dr. Morgan of Potsdam 
Normal School, the studentehanhed int tne following 
ist of proverbs as in common use in Northern New 
York :) ( Continued.) 


He who hides can find. 

Hoe out your row. 

e that the plough would thrive, m 

Handsome is that Lbandsome does. 

Honesty is the best policy. 

Haste makes waste. 

He that fights and runs away will live to 
fight another day. 

Half a loaf is better than no bread. 

He that dances must pay the fiddler. 

—— on, hope ever, until two Sundays come 

ether. 

makes wealth. 

Hoe your own row. 

He will live in a very crooked house who 
builds according to everyone’s advice. 

He has paid dear for his whistle. 

He has an axe to grind. 

He jests at scars that never felt a wound. 

Halr-an-hour to pudding time is soon gone. 

Hope deferred maketh the heart sick. 

He who will not be ruled by the rudder must 
be ruled by the rock. 

Hunger is the best sauce. 

His bark is worse than his bite. 

If you can’t do as you would you must do as 
you can. 

It never rains but it pours, 

= ve all kinds of people to make up a 
world, 

It is more blessed to give than to receive. 
Mgt es to be a live coward than a dead 

ero. 

If wishes were horses might ride. 

If wishes were fishes we’d have some fried. 

If the coat fits put it on. 


GEMS OF THE ORIENT. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

— A grateful dog is better that a thankless 
man. 

— He that has been scalded with milk blows 
when he drinks buttermilk,* 

* Hebrew: Whoever has been bitten by a serpent is 
afraid of a rope’s end. 

Singhalese: The man who has received a beating 
from a firebrand runs away at sight of a fire-fly. 

Jtalian: Whom a serpent bas bitten, a lizard alarms. 
oe. : He who is bit by the scorpion is alarmed at 

Oji (4frican) : He whom a serpent has bitten dreads 
a slow worm; ¢., a harmless reptile. 

English: A burnt child dreads the fire. 

; — It is ill-sport between the cotton and the 
re. 

— Satin, notwithstanding it gets old, yet 
never becomes a sock. 

— Of what use is camphor to a person struck 
by lightning? (When the house is burnt down, 
you bring water.)— Persian, — Roebuck. 

—If you go a jackal-hunting, prepare to 
meet with a lion. 

— A dog does not smell burnt bones. (Peo 
ple do not pay regard to what is of no. use to 
them.) 


— He that takes the raven for a guide shal! 
light upon carrion.—Persian,— Roebuck. 

The dog in his kennel barks at his fleas, but 
the dog who is hunting does not feel them. 


The end of punishment is to make an end 
of punishing.—Chinese (Current Mazims). 

—A bunch of grapes has but one stalk. 
(Application of the powers to one object, the 
surest method of success.) 

— Two water-melons are not held in one 
hand.* 

*« One science only will one genius fit, 
So vast is art, eo narrow human wit.” 

— Whoever parts scorpions with the hand of 
compassion receives p hment. 

— He knows not how to dance, but says the 
floor is uneven.t 

tEnglish Proverb: When the devil couldn’t swim, he 
laid the fault on the water. 

— He dug up the foundation to finish the 
roof.— Persian (Current Mazims). 


— They burn a camel through a blanket.* 

* When a cautery is to be applied to the camel for the 
cure of certain complaints, it is usual to put several 
folds of a coarse cloth or blanket between the hot iron 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Offers the Best and Baildi Li- 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics 
Sciences, and Modern Lan en. 
ve ears’ ter and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 
The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 


Miss ALICE E, FREEMAN 


SAID HE, 
“This is Horrible, Bilious 
Spring Weather.”’ 


Said She, “I know it, almost everyone, no matter 
how well ordinarily, needs a thorough course of physic 
in the spring to cleanse the system of the accumulated 
humors caused by the indoor life of the winter months; 
no other remedy is so good as Kidney-Wort for this 
purpose. It isa mild but efficient cathartic, and acting 
at the same time on the Liver, Bowels, and Kidneys, it 
relieves all these organs and enables them to perform 
their duties perfectly; Headaches, Biliousness, Jaun- 
dice, and all such spring diseases yield at once to its 
curative power.” 


SAID HE, after arguing awhile, 
“ KIDNEY - WORT! 


YES, I WILL GET IT AT ONOE,” 


Said She, ‘Dr. Ballou says it is the best of all 
family medicines for the following good reasons: 

Because it is a remedy that acts on the Liver, 
Bowels, and Kidueys at the same time, making 
each efficient in aiding nature to throw off disease. 

Because it is a wonderful tonic and renovator. It 
expels the poisonous humors of the blood, cleanses the 
liver, regulates the bowels, restores the kidneys to 
healthy action, and drives out the despondency and 
gloom of ill-health. 

Because it has been tried and proved. Its enor. 
mous sale is not caused by extravagant advertising and 
the persistent pushing of its name before the public on 
every rock, fence, and bridge, bat the demand has 
been created by its own virtues and the thousands of 
remarkable cures it has performed. 

If you have trouble with your Kidneys, Liver, or 
Bowels, you will find it the remedy you need.” 


Said he, a week later, 
‘Mary, you are an Angel 


for urging me to get that Kidney- Wort; it has fixed me 
so nicely that I believe all they claim. Everyone should 
use it asa 


SPRING CLEANSER.” 


It is a Purely Vegetable Compound ! 


The Safest, Surest, and Best Remedy ever Discovered 
for Kidney Diseases, Liver Complaints, Female 
Disorders, Plies, Gravel, Constipation, 
Bheumatism, Dispepsia, and 
Debility. 


PHYSECIANS ENDOBSE HEARTILY. 

“T have found Kidney-Wort to work like a charm 
doing all that ss claimed for it. After it several 
years in my practice I, a‘ can en- 
dorse it It has done than any remedy 
I ever used.” —R. 

DANGEROUS KIDNEY DISKASE. 

“ A stroke of ysis prostrated me, also d 
my kid e doctors failed, but Kidney-Wo 
cured me.” —E. Siade, 18 Blackstone St., Boston, Mass. 
KIDNEV TROUBLE and BH EUMATISM 


“Two of my friends had LY trouble,’’ says Mr. El- 
Malcomb, of West Bath, Me. ‘ I was given up 


to die by my physician and friends. We all had kidn 
Mine was of 30 | 


ing. Kidney-Wort has entirely cured all three of us.” 
A SAFE MAN SAVED. 
“ r many years. Kidney 
28 Canal 8t., New Orleans. 
LIVER DISORDER. 
“ Please tell my brother polon one the public, too, 


appeals J.C. Power, of Trenton, Ill, through the Bt. 
Louis Globe. ’ Home and Fireside, that 


and 


for 20 years.””—12- 
INFLAMMATION OF BLADDER. 

“ Chronic inflammation of the bladder, of two oe 
duration, was my wife's -omplaint,” writes Dr. U. M, 
Summerlin, of Sun Hill,Ga. ‘Her urine often con- 
tained mucus, pus, aud was sometimes bloody. Physi- 
cians’ prescriptions, my own included, and domestic 

only palliated her pains. Kidney-Wort, how- 
ever, has entirely cured her. 
Seld by all Druggists. 


DR. 0. W. BENSON'S 


SKIN CURE 


Is Warranted to Cure 
ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMOBS, 
i 


MILE CRUST, 


Dr. Benson's New Bemedy 


ISEASES OF 

SCROFULA ULCERS, TENDER ITCHINGS, 
and PIMPLES on all parts of the body. 

It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; removes 
tanand freckles, and is the BEST toilet dressing IN 
THE WORLD. Elegantly putup, TWO bottles in 
one package, consisting cf both internal and exter. 


nal treatment, 
All first class druggists have it. Price $1. per package, 


Kidney-Wort cured my liver disorders, which I'd had 8 
2-82. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Wustwiaup, Mass. 
§ For Both Bezes. 


NEW EN GLAND 


Bureau of Education 


Tae New-ENGLAND BUREAU oF EDUCATION 
« has gained a national reputation, and is now pat: 
ronized by many of the best schools, public and private, 
in every State in the Union. 
This Bureau has registered a large number of 
« able and experienced teachers, who are not seek- 
ing positions, but preferment. 
Hence School Officers have learned where to 
. apply for the best teachers, and the best teachers 
where to register to find access to the best schools. 
4 This Bureau is under the management of a profes- 
« sional educator, who has spent forty years in 
the school-room, and has devoted much a’ tion to 
the achool and the teacher’s necessary qualifi ; 
Address: 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


THE N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Hream Orcutt, LL.D.: My Dear Sir, — There has 
always been one field of usefulness unoccupied, so far 
as my knowledge extends, by any educational bureau in 
the country; viz., that of assisting capable and ambitious 
teachers, already at work, in bettering their condition, 
by bringing them into correspondence with employers 
ready to offer them better work and better pay. I have 
reason to know that have successfu’ 
this field, and I congratulate you and the be class of 
American teachers upon the fact. 

Yours faithfully, kh. M. JONES, 
William Penn School. 


Head 
Philadelphia, 1882. 


Circulars and forms of application sent free to an 
address. Now is the time to register for spetag and 
fall openings and vacancies constantly occurring. 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
ase N. E. Bureau of Education, 


16 Hawley Street, 
DIRECTORY. 
Leading Coll . Preparatory Schools 
Normal Schools, &o. 
COLLEGES. 

OSTON UNIVERSITY. 
Schools. Open to both sexes. the 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres. 


MORY COLLEGE 
BD, GEORGIA, 

Em College was organized in 1837. It is located 
ina on (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 

or catalogue President, ATrious G. 
Hayeoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 348-tf 


[send COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 


Study. For ladies and gentlemen. Expenses, $123— 
192. New Buildings. Guo. F. MAGounN, Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth Caer Hanover, N.H. Address the 
dent, or Prof. E. R. 344 


ASS. INSTITOTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston, 
Entrance examinations, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. 


Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 
INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
NETT INSTITUTE. For Ladies, 


For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Czas. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 as 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautifal 
location and Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. . C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N. H. half the States in the Union, 
E. H, BARLOW, A. TT pal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
Fer catalogue T STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


For © or information at New 
titain, I. N. N, Principal. 101 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. or circular and farther particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), . 
381 OrrTo Fuons, Acting Principal, 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT Wo Both Sexes. 
entrance ursday, Sept. 6, 1883, 
55 zs E. H. 
DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGEH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


The next term will begin with entrance examination 
on Wednesday, t. 5, 1883. For circulars, etc,, ad. 
dress Mise ELLEN Hyp#, 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boyp=r, A.M. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


Yor catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 188 


PBEPARATORY. 


hes. English cna Beleuting 


‘NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
R. I, Common branc 
and Classical. Address Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 


ENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLER, A.M., 
East Greenwich. R. 


Our Premium-List for 1883 
Is a valuable auxiliary to those who wish to engage 
in profitable Agency work. 


Address, NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO 
BHO 16 Hawley Street, Boston, 
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A‘ GEOGRAPHICAL READER. 


Illustrated. A Collection of Geographical Descriptions and B=xplanations, from 
the Best Writers in English Literature. Classified and arranged to meet the 
wants of Geographical Students, and to serve as a Supplementary 
Reader for Pupils 12 to 14 years of age. 


It is original and unique in conception and excecation. 
Tt is varied in and of every of 
geographical topic. 
It supplements the geographical text-books, and, he 
ng additional interest to the stady, it leads the pa 
more extensive geographical reading and research. 


Iutredactery price, $1. 


It is not simply a collection of dry statistics and out- 
line descriptions, but vivid narrations of great literary 
merit, that convey useful information and promote 
conforms to th hilosophical id. hich 

conforms eas 
the new education is heed. id 


Special Examinatien price, with view to introduc., 75 cts. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


416 


New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


LITERATURE: 


An Eclectic, Literary Weekly. 
Subecriptien Price, $81.50 a Venr. 


t gives the best articles from the English periodicals; reviews of the leading new books, with extracts from 
them; full literary intelligence, and questions and answers on a multitude of topics relating to books and reading. 


“One of the most valuable of our weekly literary 

journals. Its selections made with excellent Judgment 

and its criticisms of current literyture crisp and satis- 
Continent 


“It is eery good every week.” —The late J. T. Fields. 


Send 10 cts. for three Specimen Copies. ¢#™~ Canvassers wanted in every 
THE GOOD LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO., 18 & 20 Astor Pi., N. ¥. 


ments offered. 


“It is likely to become one of the most important liter- 
ary journals in the Kven'g Traveller. 
“Tt conteins each week a most admirable condensa- 
tion of what is being done in the entire world of let- 


Churchman. 


town, and the most liberal induce. 


NEW-ENG. SCHOOL AGENCY 


— or — 


A. S. Barnes & Co. 


New York, Chicago, 
Boston, New Orleans. 


HENRY B. CABRINGTON, 
32 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Pubtishers, Booksellers, Importers, 
810 Walnat St., PHILADELPHIA, 

Have recently published 


Tables for Qualitative Chemical Anclysi«. 
with an Introductory Chapter on the Course of Anal- 
By HeErwricn WILL, of Giessen, Germany. 
American, from 11th German ed. Edited bv 
Chas. F. Himes, Ph.D., Prof. Nat. Science, Dickin- 
son Coll. Pa. 8vo,cloth. $1.50 by mail, free. 
e@ Onur various catalogues, co every 
of Applied Science, sent free to any one ~~ of 
the world who will furnish his address. a 


CoWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spotter. PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts, \°7% Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books PHILADELPHIA. 


WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. _ 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 


BERARD'S New U.S. History. | +9 pond street, 


GOODRICH'S Child's History. 

ROYSE'S American Literature, YORK 

ROYSE'S English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 153 Wabash Ave. 

PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. CHICAGO. 

OLARE. MAYNARD 734 Broadway, 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist’l Readers; 
Leighton’s Histery ef Rome; 
Theomseon’s New Arithmetics and Aigebra; 


Keetel’s French Course 

Beed and Keliegx’s Graded Lessens in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lesseus in 

Gutchisen’s ysiolegy and Hygiene. 


J.D. H. L, SMI 
1st Wabash Av., Obleago, 111 Devonshire 8t., Boston. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & O0., 


$17 Franklin BOSTON. DUBUQUE, IOWA. 


PARKER & MARVEL’S 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS, 
In Parts, 15 cents. Complete Book, 30 cts. 
ORLANDO LEACH, New Vork, Aornt. 


WILLARD SMALL, 
14 Bromfield St., Boston, 
PUBLISHER OF 


Prose Translation of Virgil, 
laisdell’s Study sf English Classics, 
her’s Three Pronunciations of Latin, - 50 
De Coulange’s Ancient ity, - 
ne’s Selections for Read! & Elocution, 15 
fe of Horace Mann, by his Wife, : =» $%.50 
The Gulistan of Saadi. Transiation by Gladwin, 
erson. @ 
clopedia 
Pree schoo stem of 
Joseph Payne's Lectures on the Science and 
61 Education, 8vo, 400 pp., 2.00 


Am, Edition. 
Many of our leading educators have pronounced this 
work one of the best books on the subject in the English 


Sent, postpaid, on rensint of 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Pranklin 8q., New York. 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; ‘THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to call it. Price reduced to 56 
cts. a vol. in cloth, 40 cts. in paper (for 


introduction, 42 cts. and 30 cts.) 


Thirty-seven volumes now ready, including all the 
Plays ( Two Noble Kinsmen, being taken in place 
of Titus sndronicus.) The Poems (1 vol.), the Sonnets 
(1 vol.), and Life, etc. (1 vol.), will be issued soon, com- 
pleting the edition (40 vols.). Send for circular. 


A. ©. STOCKIN, Agt. for New 9 
7 Park Street, Boston, 


J. H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
The Franklin Algebra, 


Worcester’s New Spellers, 
&c.,, 


BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & 00., 
47 Franklin Street. 
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I! Maps 


w 


I@™ Send for Circula- 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO.,, 


416 15 Bremfield St., Boston. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 00., 


PUBLISHERS, . . PHILADELPHIA, 
Have established an 


Agency at 87 Franklin St., Bosten, 
For their Popular and Standard Bducatiopal Publi- 
cations aud Works of Reference. 

For Descriptive Circulars,—terms for introduction 


and examination, address, 
405 tf x. W. GILSON, Agent. 


MAOMILLAN & 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
axiey’s Lesseus in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessens in Physical Geog., 41.10 
Rescee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jeunes’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 
Stewart's Lessens in Klem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 


&ducational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154zz 112 Fourth Ave, New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, ‘new 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F.CO R, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. . 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE BOYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 

OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 

Send for Catalogues. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Educational Apparatus and Materials. 
Publishers of 
PRANG’S AMER, TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION, 

PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
THE COLOR-SENSE. 
Manufacturers of 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
ta For Catalogue and particulars address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
7 Park Street, BOSTON, 


43 Bleeker St. 


Porter & CoaTEs, 
Publish PHILADELPHIA. 
The Normal Readers. 
Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
‘Dunglison’s 
‘Baker's Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 
Coates’s Comprehensive ker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
\Sharpless’s Geom. aad Trigonom. 
Raub’s LanguageSeries., 
Gummere’s 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 
Greeley’s Politieal Economy. 
Dickens’s Child’s History 


NEW EDITION OF 
BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Thoroughly Rev. by HENRY KIDDLE, A.M. 


First Lines of English Grammar. Copy for examina- 
tion, post-paid, 25 cts... Institutes of English Gram- 
mar. Copy for examination, post-paid, 50 cts.... @ram- 
mar of English Grammars. 10th edition, revised and 
improved. Enlarged by the addition of a copious index 
of matter by SAMUEL U. BERRIAN, A.M. 1100 es. 
Royal octavo, leather, $5.00; half mor., $6.25. Circulasr 


6 Boud Street, 
NEW YORK. 


205 Wabash Ave., 


CHICAGO. 


led free on application. Correspondence solicited, 
ILLIAM WOOD & Co. 
405 56 and 68 Lafayette Place, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 

(4 vols. ready wr. $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s of Atlases (1 vols.), 750. to $25 
The Series (30 vols.), 
The Advanced Series (18 vols.), 1.26 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Blography, (new ed. 5.00 


Brackett’s Poe 1.25 


Home and Se 
Putnam’s Art 


and-books. 5 vols., each 
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Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1°50 

Ireiand’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, 

Klemm’s Poesie Haus und Bohule, 1.26 

Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Msthetics,and Logic 

Bascom. fl Economics. 1.78 
Bascom’s Sctence, English 

’s Natural Theo 

Le Duc’s to Draw, ms, 2.00 

Putnam’s Hints Home Reading, 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
| t the Publishers. 


HOW 


National Subscri A 
in the os 


Oldest of the 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
j TO and Foreign, at CLus Rates. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogae Teach- 
of every wholesa 5 
SAV E full SOHEDLER’s 
j LOBES alwayson hand. Price li<« on 
lication. School Supplies,all «i 
(MONEY. Address HENRY D. NOY $400, 
253 ss 13% Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass, 


Dr. Sauveur’s College of Languages. 
JULY & AUGUST, 1883 — EIGHTH SESSION —AMHERST, MASS. 


The Eighth Session of the College will commence July 9, and last six weeks, 


Bawes of the principal 
addres Prot, W. 


For board and rooms address Mr, A. V. Lyon, Amherst College, 


way. To oblate it and tor poe 


Amber 
SAUVEUR, Ph.D., Alban, Ve, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phiiadeiphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common Schooi Literature. 
Lioyd’s Literature fer Little Folks. 
Raub’s Nermal Speilers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaied Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 


Vol. XVIL.—No. 17. 


THE 


BEACON LIGHT! 


A very successfal SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG ROOK, 
By J. H. TENNEY anp E. A. HOFFMANN, 


«“ We are delighted with it. — The only one in use in 
this Wessity.-Oughs to be in every Sabbath School in 


land. 
the above extracts from a letter nd with the 
general impression of those familiar with the book, 
which is, that it is one of the very best ever published. 


PRICE 30 CENTS. 


MINSTREL SONGS, - - - - $2.00 


Plantation, Jubilee, and other songs. A great success, 


90 | Piano and Organ accompaniment, 


MUSICAL FAVORITE, - - = 82.00 
New and superior selection of the best Piano pieces, 


GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG, - - $2.00 

Continues to be a favorite, being the best 
general collection of sheet music songs in the English 
language. 


Charming Cantatas for the end of the Musical Season. 


RUTH AND BOAZ. Andrews........ 65 cts. 
NEW FLOWFR QUEEN. Root...... 75 ota. 


Any book mailed, postpaid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & 
451 Washington Street, Boston. 


SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 


19 Murray St., New Veork, 
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For Circulars and Price lists MAURY'S GEOGRA PHIEs, 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 
IN ALGEBRA, 


For admission to 
Yale, Amherst, and Dartmouth Colleges, 
Harvard and Brown Universities, 


— AND — 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
For 1878, 1879, 1880, 1881, 1882, 


Sent by mail on receipt of price, 13 cts. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


WILLIAM WARE & CO. 
Publishers, 


47 Franklin Street, Boston. 
The Franklin Readers, 
The Franklin Arithmetics, 
Worcester’s New Spelling Books 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Elliot’s United States History, 
Weber's Outlines, 
Edward's Outlines, &c. 


All Publications of 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO., New York, 
And J, H. BUTLER, Philadelphia. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, sew york, 


PUBLISH : 


BRIGGS’ Analytic Geometry, 12mo, cl...........$1. 
COMPTON'S Logarithmic Computations, 12mo, cl. 1. 
DANA’S Text-book of Mechanics, 12mo,cl........ 

JOHNSON’S Integral Calculus, 12mo, cl.......... 
MAGNUS’ Elemen Mechanics, 12mo, cl....... 
RICE& J OHN SON’S Differential 8vo, cl. 
** Abridg’d 12mo, cl. 

WARREN’S Free-band Geometrical 
Prete Geometry, 12mo, cl. 
jection ( metrical) Drawing... 

WOOD'S Co-ordinate Geometry, cl vee 
“ Elements of Mechanics, 12mo, cl.... ... 

“ Key to Elementary Mechanics, 12mo, cl. 
BOLTON’S Quantitative Analysis, 8vo, cl.... .... 
CRAFT’S Qualitative 12mo, cl,...... 
DRECHSEL’S Chemical Reactions, 12mo, cl...... 
FRESENIUS’ Qualitative Analysis, 8vo, cl........ 3. 
“ Quantitative Byo,cl........ 6.00 


Peterson’s Science. 3038 eow 


New Catalogue Text-books and Industrial Works, gratis. 


Hclectic Educational Series. 


on receipt of the Introduction Price. 


Industrial Univ. The work 


facts and ideas by dia 
their proper places an 


Kidd’s New Elocution. 


troduction price, $1.00. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & OO., Publishers, 


} 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Single Sample Copies for examination with a view to first introduction, sent post-paid 


Cregory’s Political Economy. 
A New Political Bconomy, by John M. 


, LL.D. Bx-President Illinois 


contains some features of striking originality. 1. 
The new and clear division of the science; 2. The illustration of ei Giemeatery 
ams; 3, Tabular synoptic views exhibiting the topics in 
relations; 4. Full discussion of the more 
., | Practical parts of the science. 12mo, cloth, 394 pp. Introduction price, $1.20. 


portant and 


(Ready March 15.) 
A Revised Bdition of “Kid's Blocution and Vocal Culture.” 
eed eves in the selection of matter. 12mo, half red roan, cloth sides, 


Enlarged and 


TS, KoRn.” paren, 
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